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CHAPTER IX. 


CHANDOS. 


HE station of Hetton, some fifty miles’ journey from London, on 
the Great Western Line, and two from Chandos, lay hot and 
bright in the September sun. It was ‘afternoon when we reached it. 
Madame de Mellissie had ‘preferred to stay a night in London, and go 
on the: next day at leisure. A handsome close carriage was in waiting 
outside the station, its three attendants wearing the Chandos livery, its 
panels bearing the arms of the Chandos family, surmounted by the 
badge of England’s baronetage, the bloody hand. ‘The servants lifted 
their hands to their hats, and respectfully: welcomed Madame de Mel- 
lissie. 

“ {fs mamma well ?” she inquired of them. 

“ Quite well, madame.” 

“ And my brother? Why is he not here?” 

“Mr. Chandos, madame, was obliged to attend a county meeting.” 

“Those ponderous county meetings!” she retorted. “And they 
never do any good. Step in, Miss Hereford.” 

We were soon driving along. Pauline sat behind with one of the 
footmen, the other remained. to bring on the luggage. Madame de 
Mellissie looked out on the points of road as we passed, with all the 
glee of a child. 

“This is my second visit only to Chandos since my marriage. For 
two years mamma was implacable, and would not see me; but last 
year she relented, and I came here for a little while. I don’t believe, 
though, mamma will ever forgive me in her heart. I am sorry for it 
now.” 

- 
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“Sorry for having—having married as you did?” 

“Ay, I am. Those rebellious marriages never bring luck. They 
can’t, you know; only, girls"are so thoughtless and stupid. I made my 
own bed, and must lie on it: it is not so bad as it might have been: 
but—of course, all that’s left is to make the best of it. Alfred says we 
should get on better if we had children. I say we should not. And 
there, in the distance, you see the chimneys of Chandos. Look, 
Anne !” 

She was wayward in her moods ; wayward to me as to others. Some- 
times, during our past journey, she would be distantly polite, calling 
me “ Miss Hereford :” the next moment open and cordial as ever she 
had been at school. That she had thrown herself away in a worldly 
point of view, marrying as she did, was indisputable, and Emily Chandos 
was not one to forget it. 

Chandos was a long, low, red brick house, with gables and turrets to 
its two end wings, and a small turret in the middle, which gave it a 
somewhat gothic appearance. It was but two stories high, and struck 
me as looking low, not elevated, perhaps partly from its length. No steps 
ascended to the house; the lower rooms were on a level with the 
ground outside. It was a sort of double house; the servants’ rooms, 
kitchens, and chambers, all looking to the back, where there was a 
separate entrance. Extensive grounds lay around it, but they were so 
crowded with trees, except just close to the house, as to impart a weird- 
like, gloomy appearance; they completely shut Chandos House from 
the view of the world beyond, and the beyond world from the view of 
Chandos. A pretty trellised portico was at the entrance, jessamine, 
roses, and clematis entwined themselves round it, extending even to the 
windows on either hand. Before the carriage had well stopped, a gen- 
tleman rode up on horseback, followed by a groom. He threw himself 
from his horse, and came to the carriage-door. 

“ Back just in time to receive you, Emily. How are you, my dear?” 

She jumped lightly from the carriage, and he was turning away with 
her when he saw me. His look of intense surprise was curious to 
behold, and he stopped in hesitation. Emily spoke: her tone a slighting 
one, almost disparaging. 

“tis only my companion. Would you believe it, Harry, Alfred took 
a prudent fit, and would not suffer me to travel alone? So I engaged 
Miss Hereford: she was in questXof a situation; and we knew each 
other in days gone by.” 

He assisted me from the ‘carriage. It was the same fine man I had 
seen some years before at Mademoiselle Barlieu’s ; the same pale coun- 
tenance, with its delicate features and rather sad expression ; the same 
sweet voice. He then gave his arm to his sister, and I followed them 
to the sitting-room. They called it the oak parlour; a large, square 
room, somewhat dark, its colours harmoniously blending, and its win- 
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dows shaded with the trained clematis and jessamine. It was the 
favourite sitting-room at Chandos; other reception-rooms there were: 
a gorgeous double drawing-room, a well-stored library, a spacious 
dining-room ; but the oak parlour was the favourite. And none could 
wonder at it; for it was just one of those seductive apartments that 
speak to the feelings of repose. 

“‘Where’s mamma?” exclaimed Emily, as we entered. 

“Not far; she will be here directly, you may be sure,” replied Mr. 
Chandos. “Is this your first visit to our part of the country, Miss 
Hereford ?” 

“Ves; I never was here before.” 

Now what was there in this reply to offend Madame de Mellissie? 
or did she resent his speaking to me at all? She turned round, haughty 
pride stamped on every line of her countenance, rebuke on her tongue ; 
though the rebuke lay in the tone, rather than in the words. 

“Miss Hereford! the gentleman to whom you speak is Mr. 
Chandos.” 

Had I again omitted the sign of my dependent situation, the “sir?” 
I, who had resolved, with my burning face (burning again now), never 
so to offend for the future. I supposed that that was the meaning of 
Madame de Mellissie; I suppose so still, to this hour. I had spoken 
as though I were the equal of Mr. Chandos: I must not—I would not 
—so offend again. 

“Emily, my love, you are welcome.” 

A little woman had entered the room, and was holding Madame de 
Mellissie in her arms. It was Lady Chandos. She wore a small and 
pretty widow’s cap of net, a rich but soft black silk dress, and black 
lace mittens. Her nose was sharp, and her small face had a permanent 
redness, the result of disturbed health. She was not like her daughter, 
not half so beautiful; and she was not like her handsome son, unless 
it was in the subdued, sad expression. She quite started back when her 
eyes fell on me, evidently not prepared to see a stranger. 

“Miss Hereford, mamma; a young lady whom I have engaged as 
companion. Alfred would not suffer me to travel alone.” 

Lady Chandos -turned to me with a pleasant smile, but it struck me 
as being a forced one. 

“T think you look more fit to take care of Miss Hereford, Emily, 
than Miss Hereford of you,” she said. 

“Tam the elder by some two or three years, if you mean that, mamma, 
Oh! it was just a whim of Alfred’s.” 

More questioning on either side; just the information sought for 
when relatives meet after a long absence. Emily answered carelessly 
and lightly ; and I sat behind unnoticed. 

Hill was called. Hill was still at Chandos, lady’s-maid and house- 
keeper, a confidential servant. She came forward, wearing a dark brown 
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gown and handsome black silk apron, her gray hair banded under her 
close white cap. Lady Chandos spoke with her in an under-tone, most 
likely consulting what chamber I should be placed in, for Hill turned 
her eyes upon me, and looked cross. 

A wide staircase, its balustrades of carved oak, gilded in places, 
wound up to the roomsabove. A gallery, lighted from above, ran 
along this upper floor, from wing to wing, paintings lining it. It seemed 
as if these wings had some time been added to the house, for they were 
of a different style of architecture. A green-baize door shut them out 
from the gallery. Beyond this was a narrow corridor, and then a double 
door of stout oak, which formed the real entrance to the wings, the same 
on both sides. What rooms might be within them, I did not yet know. 
Each wing had a staircase of communication between its upper and 
lower floors, and also a small door of egress to the grounds on the sides 
of the house, where the trees grew very thick. In the east wing (the 
house, you must understand, facing the south) this lower outer door was 
kept locked and barred—to all intents and purposes, closed up; in the 
west wing, which was inhabited exclusively by Lady Chandos, the door 
was simply locked, and could be opened inside at will ; though no one 
ever made use of it but herself, and she very rarely. 

Several rooms opened from the gallery to the front—all of them bed- 
chambers, except one: that was the library. The library was the room 
next to the east wing. Opposite to it was a door opening to a room 
that looked back, level with the north rooms in the east wing, and also 
with the rooms at the back of the gallery. A similar room opened from 
the gallery at the other end. In fact, the house was built in uniform— 
one end the same as the other. Between the doors of these two rooms 
the wall of the gallery ran unbroken; there was, in fact, no communi- 
cation whatever, as regards the upper rooms, between the back portion of 
the house and the front. 

And now for the ground-floor. The portico was not in the middle 
of the house, but near to the east wing; one room only, the large 
dining-room, that seemed to be never used, lying between. The hall 
was rather small, lighted only with painted windows, and shut in, the 
oak-parlour being on the left hand as you entered. Two doors at the 
back of the hall led, the one to the handsome staircase, the other to the 
kitchens and other domestic rooms belonging to the household. A spa- 
cious corridor, underneath the gallery above, branched off from the hall 
by means of an open archway behind the oak-parlcur, and ran along the 
house; and the various reception-rooms, all looking front, opened from it. 
Two magnificent drawing-rooms, communicating at will, and a study or 
morning-room, chiefly used by Mr. Chandos.. A passage at the other 
end of the corridor led to the rooms at the back ; but there was no com- 
munication whatever on this lower floor with the wings. The doors in 
the hall, leading to the stairs and to the servants’ offices, as often as not 
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stood open during the day. Lady Chandos sat chiefly in the west wing ; 
always when she wished to be alone. And I think that is all that need 
be said at present in regard to the in-door features of the house. The 
description has not been given unnecessarily. 

Hill marshalled me up the staircase. It had been decided that I was 
to have the “blue-room.” The stairs terminated in a wide landing. 
The library and the east wing lay to the right, the long gallery on the 
left. Hiil passed two chamber-doors, and opened a third, that of the 
blue-room. It was as little calculated for immediate occupation as any 
room can well be; the whole of the furniture being covered up with 
clean sheets of linen, except the blue silk window-hangings. Madame 
de Mellissie had the room next to it, and I could hear her talking in it 
with her mother. Hill surveyed matters, and gave a sort of grunt. 

“Ugh! I thought the maids had uncovered this room yesterday: as 
I’ve just told my lady. They must have hurried over their cleaning 
pretty quick. Please to step this way, miss, If you'll wait here a few 
minutes, I’ll have things arranged.” 

She went back along the gallery, opened the door of the first bed- 
rooin on this side the staircase, and showed me in. It was a very pretty 
room, not large ; its hangings and curtains of delicate chintz, lined with 
pale rose-colour, and its furniture of covered up, but as evidently not 
in occupation. I wondered why they could not put me in that. The 
window was wide open. I untied my bonnet and stood there, Hill 
closing the door and going down stairs, no doubt to call up the house- 
maids, 

With the exception of the gravel drive below, and the green lawn in 
front of it, its velvet softness dotted with the brightest flowers, the place 
seemed to look upon nothing but trees, intersected with gloomy walks. 
Trees of all sorts—low as dwarf shrubs, high as towering poplars, dark 
green, light green, bright green. The walks branched everywhere—one 
in particular, just opposite my window, looked very gloomy, shaded as 
it was by dark pine-trees. I found afterwards that it was called the 
Pine Walk. Why the place should have struck upon me with a gloom, I 
can hardly tell ; other people might have seen nothing to justify the 
impression. ‘Chandos has need to live in a world of its own,” 
I thought, “for assuredly it is shut in from all view of the outer 
world.” 

There arose a sound as of some one softly whistling. It came from 
the adjacent library window, which must have been open the same as 
mine. I did not like to lean forward and look. Another moment, and 
the whistling ceased; some one else appeared to have entered the 
room, and voices in conversation supervened. ‘They were those of 
Lady Chandos and her son, and I became an involuntary hearer of 
what troubled me much. 

“This is one of Emily’s wild actions,” said Lady Chandos. “She 
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knows quite enough of our unhappy secrets to be sure that a stranger 
is not wanted at Chandos.” 

“Took for the most improbable thing in the world, mother, before 
you look for discretion or thought in Emily,” was the reply of Mr. 
Chandos. “But this is but a young girl, unsuspicious naturally from 
her age and sex: Emily might have introduced a more dangerous in- 
mate. And it may happen that ? 

“IT know what you would urge, Harry,” interrupted the voice of 
Lady Chandos. “But there’s no certainty. There cannot be: and it 
is most unfortunate that Emily should have brought her here. Every 
night, night by night as they come round, I lie awake shivering ; if the 
wind does but move the trees, I start ; if an owl shrieks forth its dreary 
note, I almost shriek with it. You know what we have cause to expect. 
And for a stranger to be sleeping in the house !” 

“Ves, it is certainly unfortunate.” 

“Tt is more than that ; it is dangerous. Harry, I have never, I hope, 
done a discourteous thing, but it did occur to me to put this young girl 
to sleep on the servants’ side of the house. I think her being so lady- 
like in appearance saved her from it, not my good manners. I don’t 
know what to be at.” 

Mr. Chandos made no reply. 

“‘T wish I had done it !” resumed Lady Chandos. “But there’s an- 
other thing—Emily might object : and to have any fuss would be worse 
than all. Still, look at the risk—the stake! Is it too late, do you 
think, Harry? Would it do to change her room now ?” 

“ My dear mother, you are the best judge,” observed Mr. Chandos. 
“T should not change the room if I could possibly avoid it; the young 
lady might consider it in the light of an indignity. Emily introduced 
her ina slighting sort of manner ; but her looks are refined, her manners 
those of a gentlewoman.” 

“Ves, that’s true.” 

“ How long does Emily think of remaining ?” 

“She says two weeks. But she is uncertain as the wind. How 
could she think of bringing a stranger?” 

“Have you told her all?—why it is just now particularly undesir- 
able ?” 

““No. She never has been told. And I hope and trust she may be 
gone again before—before trouble comes.” 

“ Quite right ; I should not tell her. Well, mother, as you ask my 
opinion, I say things had better remain as arranged; let the young 
lady occupy the blue-room. How cross Hill looked over it!” 

“ Not without cause. I cannot think how Emily can have been so 
senseless. It is just as if she had planned the annoyance—bringing her 
here without writing! Had she written, I should have forbidden it.” 

“ Let us hope that nothing will happen.” 
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“Harry, we cannot answer for it. Again, on Ethel’s account a 
stranger in the house is not desirable. Emily might have thought of 
that.” 

The voices ceased ; I suppose the speakers quitted the library; and 
down I sat, overwhelmed with shame and consternation. To be in- 
troduced in this unwelcome manner into a house, bringing annoyance 
and discomfort to its inmates, seemed to me little less than a crime; I 
could scarcely have felt more guilty had I committed one. 

And what was the mystery? That something or other was amiss in 
the family was all too evident. ‘“ Have they got a ghost here?” I said 
to myself in peevishness. Involuntarily the long-past words of Annette 
Barlieu flashed into my mind; and I had never thought of them since 
they were spoken. “ There is always a cloud hanging over Chandos. 
They do not care to have a governess residing there, Miladi said it to 
me.” ‘Then what was the cloud ?—what was the fear? 

Hill came in again, saying I was to keep the chintz-room. Lady 
Chandos, in passing just now along the gallery to her own apartments 
in the west wing, saw for the first time that the blue-room was not 
ready. So it was decided between her and Hill that I should occupy 
the chintz one. 

The luggage was brought up, and I began to dress for dinner. A 
question occurred to me—are companions expected to dress, in the 
wide sense of the term? I really did not know, in my inexperience. 
My birth entitled me to do so; but did my position? A minute’s 
hesitation told me I was a guest at Chandos, treated and regarded as 
one, and might appear accordingly. So I put on a pretty low blue silk, 
with my necklace of real pearls, that had once been mamma’s, round 
my neck, end the pale blue enamelled bracelets with the pearl clasps. 
I had been obliged to dress a good deal at Mrs. Paler’s in the evening ; 
and—to confess the truth—I liked it. 

I stood at the door, hesitating whether to go down, as one is apt to 
do in a house, the ways of which are unfamiliar, when Mr. Chandos, 
ready for dinner, came suddenly out of the room opposite to the library, 
nearly opposite to mine, the one that I spoke of as looking to the back 
of the house, and adjoining the back rooms of the east wing. I con- 
cluded that it was his bed-chamber. He smiled at me as he crossed to 
the stairs, but did not say anything. Directly after, Emily de Mellissie 
appeared in the gallery, radiant in white silk, with an apple-blush rose 
in her hair, and a diamond aigrette embedded in it. They said she was 
full of whims—as I knew for myself. How ardently I hoped that some 
whim would send her speedily away from Chandos! 

We went into the first drawing-room, one of the most beautiful rooms 
I had ever seen, its fittings violet and gold. Lady Chandos was there, 
and did not appear to have changed her dress. The dinner was served 
in the oak-parlour ; not once in a year did they use the great dining- 
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room. Lady Chandos kindly passed her arm through mine, and Mr. 
Chandos brought in his sister. 

It was a pleasant dinner, and a pleasant evening. Emily was on her 
best behaviour, telling all manner of amusing anecdotes of Paris life to 
her mother and brother, ignoring me. I listened, and was spoken to 
by the others now and then. We did not quit the oak-parlour. When 
dessert was taken, Hickens, the butler, removed it and brought in tea, 
“ After my snug sitting-room up-stairs, the drawing-room is so large,” 
observed Lady Chandos to me, as if in apology; “TI like this parlour 
best.” 

Upon retiring to rest, a neat-looking servant, with light hair, whose 
name I found was Harriet, came to the chintz-room, and asked whether 
she should do anything for me. She said she was one of the house- 
maids—there were two besides herself, Lizzy and Emma. Altogether, 
including the coachman, a helper in the stables, and two gardeners—all 
four of whom were out of doors, living half a mile away—there were 
seventeen servants at Chandos. A large number, as it seemed to me, 
considering the very little attendance that was required of them. I told 
Harriet I had been accustomed to wait upon myself, and she retired. 

But I could not get to sleep. The conversation I had overheard 
kept haunting me. I wondered what the mystery could be ; I wondered 
whether I should be disturbed in the night by noises, or else. What 
uncanny doings could there be in the house >—what unseemly inmates, 
rendering it inexpedient that a stranger should share its hospitality? 
Was it really tenanted by ghosts ?—or by something worse? At any 
rate, they did not molest me, and my sleep at last was tranquil. 

We went down the following morning at half-past eight; Emily in a 
white dimity robe ofno shape, but tied round the waist with a scarlet cord, 
the effect altogether rather untidy; I in a mauve-coloured muslin, with 
ribbons of the same shade ; and found Lady and Mr. Chandos waiting 
breakfast in the oak-parlour. The panels of this room were of alter- 
nate white and carved oak, with a great deal of gilt about both; it had 
a most unusual appearance ; I had never seen anything like it before. 
The ceiling was white, with gilt scrolls round, and cornices. The large 
chimney-glass was in a carved oak frame, gilded in places to match 
the walls; the slanting girandole opposite the window, reflecting the 
green grass and the waving trees in its convex mirrored surface, had a 
similar frame. The chandelier for the wax lights was of gilt, also the 
branches on the mantelpiece, and those of the girandole. It was a 
pleasant room to enter—as I thought that morning. The oak-brown 
silk curtains, with their golden satin-wrought flowers, were drawn quite 
back from the windows, which were thrown open to the lovely morning 
air ; a bright fire burnt in the grate opposite the door; the breakfast-table 
with its snow-white linen, its painted Worcester china, and its glittering 
silver, was in the middle. Easy-chairs stood about the room, a sofa against 
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the wall—all covered to match the curtains—brown and gold: a piano 
was there, a sideboard stood at the back, underneath the reflective 
mirror; other chairs, tables, ornaments; and the dark carpet was soft 
as the softest moss. Out of all order though cavillers for severe taste 
might have called the room, I know that it had an indescribable 
charm. 

Lady Chandos, dressed just as she had been the previous day—and 
I found it was her usual dress at all times—sat with her back to the 
window, her son facing her, I and Emily on either side. Breakfast was 
about half over when Hickens brought in some letters on a small silver 
waiter, presenting them to Mr. Chandos. I was soon to learn that all 
letters coming to the house, whether for servants or else, were invariably 
handed first of all to Mr. Chandos. One of these was directed to 
“‘Lady Chandos ;” two to “ Harry Chandos, Esquire;” the fourth to 
“Mrs. Chandos.” Mr. Chandos put his mother’s letter on the waiter again, 
and Hickens handed it to her. He then came back with the waiter 
to his master, who placed the other letter upon it. 

“For Mrs. Chandos.” And Hickens went out with it. 

Who was Mrs. Chandos? I should have liked to ask, but dared 
not. 

“Do you mean to say that there is no letter for me, Harry?” ex- 
claimed ‘Madame de Mellissie. ‘‘That’s my punctual husband! He 
said he should be quite certain to send me a letter to-day.” 

“The French letters often come in later, Emily,” remarked her 
brother. 

He and Lady Chandos read their letters, Emily talked and laughed, 
and the meal came to an end. At its conclusion Mr. Chandos offered 
to go round the grounds with his sister. 

“Yes, I'll go,” she answered. ‘“ You can go also, Miss Hereford, if 
you like. But we must get our bonnets and parasols first, Harry.” 

My bonnet and parasol were soon got, and I stood at my bed-room 
door, waiting for Emily. As she came down the gallery, the green-baize 
door on my right, leading to the east wing, opened, and 4 middle-aged 
lady appeared at it. Madame de Mellissie advanced and cordially 
saluted her. 

“T should have paid you a visit yesterday, Mrs. Freeman, but that I 
heard Mrs. Chandos was ill.” 

“You are very kind, madame,” was the lady’s reply. “ Mrs. Chandos 
was exceedingly unwell yesterday, but she is better to-day. She ‘i 

Mrs. Freeman was interrupted. A lovely-looking girl—girl she looked, 
though she may have been six or seven-and-twenty—appeared at the 
door of one of the rooms in the wing. Her dress was white ; she wore 
a beautiful little head-dress of lace and lavender ribbons, and she came 
forward smiling. 

“T heard you had arrived, Emily, dear, and should have jo:ned you 
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all yesterday, but I was so poorly,” she said, clasping Madame de Mel- 
lissie’s hand. “ How well you look !” 

“And you look well also,” replied Emily. ‘We must never judge 
you by your looks, Mrs. Chandos.” 

““No, that you must not: I always look in rude health, in spite of my 
ailments,” answered Mrs. Chandos. “Will you not come and sit with 
me for half an hour ?” 

“‘ Of course I will,” was Madame de Mellissie’s reply, as she untied 
her bonnet and threw it to me carelessly, speaking as careless words. 

“ Have the goodness to tell Mr. Chandos that I am not going out 
yet.” Mrs. Chandos, who had not noticed me before, turned in sur- 
prise, and looked at me ; but Madame de Mellissie did not, I suppose, 
deem me worth an introduction. 

I went down stairs to deliver her message. Mr. Chandos was waiting 
in the oak- parlour, talking to his mother. 

“‘ Madame de Mellissie has desired me to say that she will not go out 
yet, sir.” 

“‘T did not expect she would,” he answered, with a slight laugh, “for 
she is changeable as the wind. Tell her so from me, will you, Miss 
Hereford ?” 

He bent his dark blue eyes upon me with a half-saucy glance, as if 
intimating that he meant what he said. 

“Very well, sir.” 

I returned to my own room, took off my things, and sat down to 
think. 

Who was Mrs. Chandos ? 





CHAPTER X. 
OUT OF DOORS AT CHANDOS. Re 


TuatT day was a dull one. I did not feel at home, and could not 
make myself feel so. Madame de Mellissie went out in the carriage 
with Lady Chandos, and I was alone. I strolled out a little in the 
afternoon, just to see what the place outside was like. The gates off 
egress were on the left, the gravel drive leading straight to them; but 
there were so many paths and walks, and trees and rocks, and banks 
and flower-beds on either side, that you might almost lose yourself, and 
quite lose sight of the broad drive. The most curious-looking feature 
about Chandos was the little upper turret: but for the narrow. gothic 
window in it, it might have been taken for a pigeon-house. ’ 

I came back, and crossed to the pine walk; that again was intersected 
by paths, conducting it was hard to say whither. The trees were 
towering aloft, the lower shrubs were high and thick. In three minutes 
after quitting the house, not a vestige even of its chimneys was to be 
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seen ; and I retraced my steps, not caring to lose myself. But for the 
beautiful order in which everything was kept, the place might have 
been called a wilderness. 

I noticed one thing: that the front windows in each of the wings had 
their inside shutters closed ; strong oak shutters: both the lower and the 
upper rooms were shut in from the light of day. I never saw them 
opened while I stayed at Chandos. The lower windows, looking to the 
side of the house, were also kept dark ; but the rooms above and those 
looking to the back were open. A narrow gravel path, shut in by 
laurels, led round the wings to the back of the house. The servants 
used that by the east wing, the ‘one inhabited by Mrs. Chandos. No 
one used the other, except Lady Chandos. For a servant or any one 
else to be seen there would have been high treason, involving probably 
dismissal. It was an understood law of the house, and never rebelled 
against. The shrubs on Lady Chandos’s side had grown thick as a very 
grove, affording just space for one person to pass to the small door that 
gave entrance to the wing. I knew nothing of the prohibition in 
strolling there that day. On learning it afterwards, I felt thankful not 
to have been seen. 

I was in-doors, and sitting in my bed-chamber, the chintz-room, 
when the carriage returned. Emily, in high spirits, saw me as she 
ran up stairs, and came in. 

“All alone, Anne! We have had a charming drive. To-morrow, if 
you are good, you shall have one; we'll take the large carriage.” 

She stood with her foot on a small low chair, tilting it about, and 
looking out at the servants, who were turning the horses to drive round 
to the stables at the back. 

“What a nice place this seems to be, Madame de Mellissie! But I 
think, if I were Lady Chandos, I should have the trees and shrubs 
thinned a little.” 

“Tt ismamma’s pleasure that they shall be thick. She only lives in 
retirement. Were my brother, Sir Thomas, to come home, he might 
effect a change. As long as he is away, mamma’s will is paramount at 
Chandos.” 

“ How many brothers have you?” 

“Two. Sir Thomas and Harry.” 

“‘ Have you lost any?” 

“Any brothers? A little one: Greville. He died when he was six 
years old. Why do you ask?” 

“T was only wondering who Mrs. Chandos was. It has been cross- 
ing my mind that she is perhaps a daughter-in-law.” 

Madame de Mellissie turned on me a haughty face of reproof. “It 
certainly is no affair of yours, Miss Hereford. Mrs. Chandos is Mrs. 
Chandos; she is no impostor.” 

“T beg your pardon, madame,” I meekly answered, feeling I had 
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deserved it. What right had I, Anne Hereford, to be curious, and to 
show it? 

It effectually silenced me for the rest of the day. We dined together; 
herself, Lady Chandos, and I. Mrs. Chandos I saw no more of, and 
Mr. Chandos was dining at Marden, a town some few miles off. 

We were at breakfast the following morning, when the letters, as 
before, were brought in. Two or three for the servants, which Mr. 
Chandos returned to Hickens, one for Mr. Chandos, and one for 
Madame Alfred de Mellissie. 

“T thought he would be writing,” Emily observed, in a tone of 
apathy, carelessly holding out her hand for the letter. “ Though I know 
he hates it like poison, Frenchman like.” 

“Tt is not your husband’s hand, Emily,” said Mr. Chandos. 

“No? Why—TI declare it is old Madame de Mellissie’s !_ What can 
be amiss?” she cried. 

“There! was ever anything like that?” she exclaimed, glancing 
down the letter. “ Alfred’s taken ill: his fancied gastric fever has 
turned into a real one. And I must go back without delay, the old 
mere writes. 

“Ts he very ill?” inquired Lady Chandos. 

“‘So she says—in danger. But she is timid and fanciful. I shall 
not go.” 

‘Will you allow me to see the letter, Emily ?” asked Lady Chandos, 
in a grave tone. 

“See it and welcome; read it out for the public benefit, if you will, 
mamma. Look at Harry, staring at me with his blue eyes! He deems 
me, no doubt, the very model of a loving wife.” 

“Emily ! can you have read this letter?” asked Lady Chandos. 

“Yes, I’ve read it.” 

* Then how can you hesitate? Your husband is in danger: he may 
not survive: he will not, they say, unless a change takes place. You 
must hasten away by the first train.” 

‘Mamma, you need not take the half of it for gospel. Madame de 
Mellissie is so wrapped up in her son, that if his finger aches she sends 
for a doctor, and asks whether it will mortify.” 

“Child! I must recommend you to go,” was the impressive response 
of Lady Chandos. 

“Of course I shall go; I never meant to hesitate,” came the peevish 
answer. “ But it is excessively tiresome.” 

It appeared that the letter to Mr. Chandos was also from Madame 
de Mellissie, asking him to urge his sister’s instant departure. She 
finished her breakfast, and was leaving the room to prepare, when she 
saw me following. 

“T do not want you just now, Miss Hereford. Pauline will see to my 
things.” 
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“ But I have my own to pack.” 

“Yourown! What for? Alfred de Mellissie is not your husband, 
that you should hasten to him.” 

“‘ But—am I not to go with you, madame?” 

“ Certainly not,” was her emphatic answer. ‘It would be a needless 
expense and trouble.” 

I felt dumbfounded. ‘ But, Madame de Melissie, what am I to do?” 

“Do! Why stay here till my return. What eise should you do? I 
shall be back in a few days at most. I know what Monsieur Alfred’s 
danger is! Only, if I did not make the journey, madame la mére would 
hold me forth to all Paris as a model of barbarity. Mamma,” she 
quickly added, turning to Lady Chandos, “TI shall return here to finish 
my visit as soon as I can get away. It will not be a week before you'll 
see me again. You can let Miss Hereford wait here for me, can’t you ? 
Can’t you, Harry?” 

“Provided Miss Hereford will make herself at home with us, which 
I fancy she has not yet done,” was the reply of Mr. Chandos, looking at 
me with a smile. Lady Chandos simply bowed her head. 

“Oh, she is one who always gives you the notion of being shy,” care- 
lessly replied Emily, as she ran up the staircase. 

What was I to do? I could not say to her, “You shall take me ;” but, 
after the conversation I had overheard, it was most unpleasant to me to 
stay. Iran after Emily. I told her that my remaining might not be 
really agreeable to Lady and Mr. Chandos. Her reply was, that they must 
make it agreeable, for there was no accommodation for me at Madame 
de Mellissie’s. 

“Look here, Anne; don’t you be shyand stupid. I cannot drop you 
in the street like a waif, ex route, and I cannot take you home. Suppose 
Alfred’s illness should turn to typhus fever? would it be well for 
you to be there? But there’s no room for you, and that’s the fact.” 

I disclosed to her my penniless condition, for some of my poor twenty- 
five shillings had melted on the journey from Paris, and I had but fifteen 
left. I begged her to lend me some money, and I would find my 
way alone to Nulle. Emily laughed heartily, but she did not give me any. 

“T shall be back next week, child. Make yourself easy.” 

By mid-day she was gone, Pauline attending her, and Mr. Chandos 
escorting her to the station. I was left, with the words I had heard 
spoken, as to my unwelcome presence in the house, beating their refrain 
on my brain. Whether Lady Chandos remonstrated privately with her 
daughter against leaving me, or whether she recognized it as a 
sort of necessity, and tacitly acquiesced in the arrangement, I had no 
means of knowing. 

What was I to do with myself? Put on my things and go out? 
There was nothing else to do. As I came down with them on, Lady 
Chandos met me in the hall. 
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“ Are you going abroad, Miss Hereford ?” 

“If you have no objection, madam. But I was only going because 
I felt at a loss for something to occupy myself with. Perhaps you can 
give me something to do, Lady Chandos ?” 

“T cannot aid you, I believe. It is a pity Madame de Mellissie 
should have left you here, for I fear you will find it dull; but I suppose 
there was no help for it. I speak for your sake, my dear,” she kindly 
added. 

“T should be so glad to-do anything for you. I can sew.” 

“My maids do that,” she said. ‘“ You will find some pleasant walks 
in the vicinity. There is one to the left, as you leave the gates, 
exceedingly rural and quiet. You will be quite safe: it is an honest 
neighbourhood.” 

I found the walk she spoke of, and stayed out for nearly two hours. 
Not a single house, but one, did I pass: I found afterwards that what 
few houses there were lay to the right. This one stood in view of the 
entrance gates, nearly opposite the lodge ; a substantial, moderate-sized 
house, closed at present, and displaying a board—“ To Let.” I had half 
a mind to open its front gate and explore the garden, but I had been 
out long enough, and turned to Chandos. 

I was not to go home without an adventure. In passing through the 
small iron gate, by the side of the large ones, an awfully fierce great 
dog sprang forward, savagely barking. Back I flew, and shut the gate 
between us: why he did not leap over the gate, I don’t know: he stood 
there barking, and rattling part of a chain that was attached to his 
collar. Never having been brought into contact with dogs, I was ter- 
ribly afraid of fierce ones, and cowered there in an agony of fear, not 
daring to run away, lest the angry animal should leap the gate and spring 
upon me. 

Footsteps came behind me, and I looked round, hoping for protection. 
It was Mr. Chandos. He saw what was the matter, and seemed to make 
but one bound to the gate. 

“Stay there, Miss Hereford.” 

He passed quietly through, and confronted the dog; the dog con- 
fronted him, barking still. 

“ Nero !” 

The voice allayed the angry passions, and the dog stepped up. Mr. 
Chandos seized the end of the chain. 

“You and I must have a settling for this, Nero. Will you come here, 
Miss Hereford, and I will teach him to know you, so that he does 
not alarm you again, should he get loose. He must have broken his 
chain.” 

“Oh, sir! Pray do not make me come near him !” 

Mr. Chandos turned his face quickly towards me. “Are you afraid 
of dogs ?” 
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‘‘ Rather, sir. I am of that one.” 

At this juncture, a groom came running up in search of the dog. Mr. 
Chandos spoke sharply to him, and the man answered, in a tone of de- 
precation, that it was no fault of his ; that the dog sometimes, in his fits 
of effort to get loose, was asa “born devil,” and in one of those fits 
had, a quarter of an hour before, snapped his chain, and burst through 
the stable window. 

“ He has run the fit off, then,” said Mr. Chandos, “for he is quiet 
enough now. ‘Take him back, and mind you secure him fast.” 

The man took the chain in his hand, and went off, leading the dog. 
Mr. Chandos opened the gate for me. I had not overcome the fright 
yet, and my face felt ashy pale. 

“My poor child! It has indeed frightened you. Do you feel 
faint ?” 

“T shall not faint, sir. I never fainted in my life.” 

Without the least ceremony, he placed my hand within his arm, and 
walked on. A little to the right, underneath some thick cypress trees, 
there was a bench. He bade me sit down, and seated himself be- 
side me. 

“You will be all the better for resting here a minute or two. 
How did it happen? Where did you and Mr. Nero encounter each 
other ?” 

“T had been out walking, sir. Lady Chandos told me of a pretty 
walk there is to the left, outside the gates. In coming back, I was just 
inside the gate, when the dog came up, leaping and barking.” 

“ And you were frightened ?” 

“Very much frightened. Had I not occasion, sir? One moment 
later, and he might have torn me to pieces.” 

“It is my dog,” he resumed, “and I am exceedingly sorry he should 
have given you the alarm. - Will you return good for evil ?” 

“Good for evil! In what manner, sir?” I asked. 

“ By not mentioning this to my mother,” he replied. “She has a 
great dislike to dogs being kept on the premises. Some few months 
ago, when a friend of mine was dying, he asked me to take his dog— 
this one which has just frightened you—but Lady Chandos would only 
consent to its coming here on condition that it should be kept tied up. 
It is a valuable dog, though fierce on occasions, the confinement to 
which it is mostly condemned making it more fierce. I will take care 
it does not break bounds again, and I would prefer that my mother 
should. not know of this.” 

“T will not tell her, sir. I suppose Lady Chandos dislikes dogs as 
much as I do.” 

“She does not dislike dogs: she rather likes them. But she objects 
—at least, she has objected latterly—to have dogs loose about the 
premises,” 
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“She fears their going mad, perhaps ?” 

Mr. Chandos laughed. ‘No, she does not fear that. I must make 
you and Nero friends, Miss Hereford; you will then find how little he 
is to be dreaded. You shall come to the stables with me when he is 
tied up fast. How long have you known my sister?” he resumed, 
changing the subject. 

“T knew her a little at Mademoiselle Barlieu’s. I entered the school 
just before she left.” 

“Then you must have known—have known—the circumstances 
under which she quitted it?” 

He had begun the sentence rapidly, as if impelled to it by impulse, 
but after the hesitation, continued it more slowly. 

“Yes, sir. They could not be kept from the school.” 

“ A mad act—a mad act!” he murmured: ‘“‘and—if I may read signs 
—heartily repented of. It is, I fancy, an exemplification of the old 
saying, Miss Hereford, ‘ Marry in haste, and repent at leisure.’ Poor 
Emily has leisure enough for it before her! she is only beginning life. I 
went over at the time to Mademoiselle Barlieu’s.” 

“Yes, sir; I saw you when you were going away, and I hid myself in 
a niche of the hall while you passed. I knew you again as soon as I 
met you here.” 

“You must have a good memory for faces, then,” he said, laughing. 

“T think a circumstance made me recollect you, sir. It was, that 
your face struck upon me at Mademoiselle Barlieu’s as being familiar to 
my memory; I felt sure that if I had not seen you before, I had seen 
some one very like you.” 

He turned round and looked at me a full minute ere he spoke. 

“Like whom, Miss Hereford ?” 

“JT cannot tell, sir. I wish I could tell. The resemblance haunts 
me still.” 

“Tt’s not much of a face to remember,” he slightingly said, as a stout 
gentleman came through the entrance-gates. He carried a roll of paper, 
or parchment, and was wiping his brows, his hat off. 

“You look warm, Dexter,” called out Mr. Chandos. 

“Tt’s a close day for autumn, and I walked over,” was the response. , 
of the new-comer, as he turned out of the great drive and came up. 
“I’m glad to catch you at home, Mr. Chandos. I have had an offer 
for this house.” 

Mr. Chandos made room for him to sit down. “I have been turning 
myself into a knight-errant, Dexter; delivering a lady from the fangs of 
a ferocious dog.” 

Mr. Dexter looked as if he did not know whether to take the words 
in jest or earnest. 

“That dog of mine got loose, and terrified this young lady nearly out 
of her life. I really do not know but he would have attacked her, had 
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I not come home at the very moment. She is sitting here to gain 
breath and courage. About the house? which house do you mean ?” 

“T speak of the house opposite your lodge-gates, sir,” resumed Mr. 
Dexter, after giving me a polite nod. “Haines came over to me this 
morning, saying a gentleman wished to take it, and required to enter 
immediately.” 

“What gentleman? Who is he?” 

“ Nobody belonging to this neighbourhood, sir: a stranger. Haines 
spoke of a Mr. Freshfield; but was not clear upon the point whether it 
- was for Mr. Freshfield himself, or for a friend of Mr. Freshfield’s. It’s 
all perfectly right, Haines says ; he will be answerable for that ; rent as 
safe as if it were paid beforehand.” 

“Well, I shall be glad to let the house,” returned Mr. Chandos. 
“You need not rise, Miss Hereford ; we are not discussing secrets. It 
has been empty these nine months, you know, Dexter; and empty 
houses bring no good to themselves.” 

“Very true, sir. I had an offer for it some days back, and did not 
trouble you with it, for I know you would not have accepted the tenant. 
It was that Major Mann, and his rough lot,” added Mr. Dexter, drop- 
ping his voice. 

“Oh,” shortly replied Mr. Chandos, his lip curling. “I should be 
sorry to have them within hail of my gates.” 

“T was sure of that. He pressed hard, though; seemed to have 
taken a fancy for the place. I put him off as civilly as I could; it’s no 
use to make enemies of people, where it can be helped. ‘ My Lady 
Chandos will only let it to a quiet tenant,’ I told him. ‘Wantsa Darby 
and Joan, perhaps?’ said he, turning up his nose. ‘ Something of that 
sort, major,’ I answered ; and so the thing dropped through. Haines 
assures me the present applicant is most respectable ; all that could be 
desired.” 

“Very well, Dexter, I give you power to treat. You know who 
would be acceptable and who not, just as well as I do.” 

“ Haines wants the bargain to be concluded to-day, sir,” said Mr. 
Dexter, rising. ‘‘ He has orders to furnish at once.” 

“Is Haines going to furnish ?” 

“As it appears. I should fancy it may be for somebody arriving 
from abroad. There’s plenty of money, Haines says. I had better put 
a man or two on to the garden at once, had I not, sir?” 

“Yes. And don’t have those complaints about the locks, Dexter, as 
we had, you may remember, when the last house on the estate was let. 
Let them be examined throughout.” 

“T’m off, then,” said Mr. Dexter. ‘*‘ Good-day, sir. My respects to 
my lady. Good-day, ma’am.” 

“Good-day,” I answered. 

“ Possessions bring trouble, Miss Hereford,” cried Mr. Chandos, as 
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Mr. Dexter moved away. “There are several houses on this estate, 
and they are almost as much plague as profit. One tenant finds fault 
and grumbles; another must have this, that, and the other done; a 
third runs away, leaving no rent behind him, and his premises dilapi- 
dated. Our last agent was not a desirable one; accepted tenants who 
were not eligible, and did not look after details. He died some months 
back, and a pretty game we found he had been carrying on; grinding 
the tenants down, and cheating us. Dexter, recently appointed, appears 
to be a keen man of business, and straightforward: that is, as agents 
go: they are none of them too honest.” 

“T think I should let the houses for myself, sir, on my own estate, 
and not employ an agent.” 

“Do you mean that as a piece of advice to me, Miss Hereford?” he 
returned, smiling. ‘ What I might do on my own estate, I cannot 
answer for: but this one is not mine. It belongs to my brother, Sir 
Thomas Chandos. ‘The mistress of it for the time being is my mother; 
* but I take the trouble off her hands. Here’s Dexter, coming back 
again !” 

“Tt is not often I go away and leave half my errand undone, though 
I have this time,” he called out as he came up, and extended the roll 
of paper he held. “This is the plan of the proposed alteration in the 
stables at the farm, sir, which you wished to look over. Shall I carry it 
to the house?” 

“By no means. I'll carry it myself, if you will give it me,” replied 
Mr. Chandos. And the agent finally departed. 

“ Are you sufficiently rested, Miss Hereford ?” 

My answer was to rise and proceed towards the house. Mr. Chandos, 
walking by my side, seemed absorbed in the roll, which he had partially 
opened. On the right the drive leading to the stables branched off. I 
was glad that Mr. Chandos passed on, and did not propose to go to 
Nero then. Lady Chandos came forward as we were entering the 
portico. 

“What is this—about the dog attacking you, Miss Hereford?” she 
exclaimed. 

I was so taken to, after the wish expressed by Mr. Chandos, and 
the promise I had given him, that I remained like a stupid mute. He 
answered : 

“Nero got loose, mother. Miss Hereford was in the act of entering 
the gate—or had just entered, was it not, Miss Hereford ?—and he 
like a castle’s zealous watch-dog, prevented her advancing further.” 

“ Did he touch you, Miss Hereford?” Lady Chandos asked, turning 
to me. 

“He was not quick enough, madam: I ran back beyond the gates, 
My fear was, that he would leap over; but he did not. Perhaps it was 
too high.” 
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“But he would have attacked you had you not gone back ?” 

“T think he would. He seemed very savage.” 

“ Harry, this is just what I have feared,” Lady Chandos observed to 
her son, in a peculiarly significant tone. “A fierce, powerful dog, like 
that, zs liable to break his chain and get loose; and I have said so to 
you over and over again. He would attack a stranger—any one he did 
not know, and might cause a fearful disturbance. You know why I 
have feared this.” 

“The stables are safely closed at night, mother,” was the somewhat 
curious reply of Mr. Chandos. 

“Robin says the dog sprang through the window; dashed through 
the glass. There can be no security against that, day or night.” 

“My opinion is, that some of the men must have been teasing him, 
and so worked him into a fury. I shall inquire into it, and if I find it 
to be the fact, whoever did it shall go. Better precaution shall be ob- 
served for the future.” 

“Yes,” said Lady Chandos, in a decisive tone, ‘‘and that precaution 
must be the sending away of the dog.” 

“ But really, mother, there is no necessity.” 

“Harry, I am surprised at you. You know why I urge it; why I 
ought to urge it.” 

The conversation did not make me feel very comfortable, and I in- 
terposed. “I do beg that no change may be made on my account, 
Lady Chandos. No harm is done. I am not hurt.” 

“Tt is not on your account I am speaking, Miss Hereford. And—as 
you are not hurt—I am pleased that the thing has happened, because it 
must prove to Mr. Chandos the necessity of sending away the dog. He 
could not see it previously.” 

“T should see it equally with you, mother, were the dog to be in- 
securely fastened. But if we make him secure—” 

“ You deemed him secure now,” she interrupted. “I will not risk it. 
Good heavens, Harry! have you forgotten the stake ?” 

“What stake? I thought, as I went up to my room. Certainly the 
words savoured of something that I could not comprehend. 

Standing at the window at the head of the stairs was the young lady 
whom they called Mrs. Chandos. She wore a bonnet and shawl, and 
spoke as I approached. 

“T do believe it is raining 

“Yes,” I replied ; ‘some drops were falling when I came in.” 

But it appeared that Mrs. Chandos, when she spoke, had not thought 
she was addressing me, for she turned round in astonishment at the 
sound of my voice. 

“Oh—I beg your pardon,” she coldly said. And then I saw that she 
had a white kitten in her arms. I went into my room, but did not close 
the door, and in a minute I heard the approach of Mrs. Freeman. 
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“ Did you ever know anything so tiresome ?” exclaimed Mrs. Chandos 
toher. “It is raining fast. I’m sure it is not once in a month, hardly, 
that I make up my mind to walk in the grounds, but so sure as I do, I 
am prevented. It rains; or it snows; or it’s too hot ; or there’s thunder 
in the air! It comes on purpose, I know.” 

“ Perhaps it will not be much,” replied Mrs. Freeman; who, by the 
sound of her voice, appeared to be also now looking out at the window. 

“Tt will: look at those clouds, gathering fast into one thick mass, 
Oo-oh !” she added, with a shiver, “I don’t like to hear the dripping 
of the rain on the trees: it puts me in mind of—of—” 

‘Of what, my dear?” asked Mrs. Freeman. 

“Of the night I first heard those awful tidings. It was raining then, 
a steady, soaking rain, and I had been listening to its falling on the 
leaves till the monotony of the sound worried me, and I began wishing 
he was at home. Not on these trees, you know ; we were at the other 
place. Drop, drop, drop; as the rain never sounds but where there are 
trees for it to fallon. The opening of the room-door interrupted me, 
and my lady came in. Ah! I shall never forget her; her face was white, 
her eyes looked wild, her hands were lifted; I saw there was some- 
thing dreadful to be told. She sat down, and, drawing me to her, 
said ‘ 

“ Hush—sh—sh !” interposed Mrs. Freeman, with sharp caution. 
“You may be speaking for other ears than mine.” 

“T was not going to allude to facts,” was the retort of Mrs. Chandos, 
her tone peevish at the interruption. ‘“‘ My lady asked me if I could 
bear trouble ; fiery trouble, such as had rarely overtaken one in my 
rank of life before ; and my answer was to fall into a fainting fit at her 
feet. Never, since then, have I liked to hear the rain pattering down 
on the leaves where the trees are thick.” 

I would have shut my door, but feared it might look ungracious to do 
so. They had eyes, and could see that it was open, if they pleased to 
look ; therefore they might choose their subjects accordingly. Mrs. 
Chandos resumed. 

“Who zs that young lady? She came up the stairs, and I spoke 
without looking round, thinking it was you.” 

“JT don’t know’ who. A Miss Hereford. She came here with 
Madame de Mellissie as travelling companion.” 

“ But she is a stranger to Lady Chandos ?” 

“‘ Entirely so.” 

“Then why does Lady Chandos permit her to be here? Is it well, 
in this house of misfortune? Is it prudent ?” 

“Scarcely so. Of course Lady Chandos can only hope—how you 
are squeezing that kitten, my dear !” 

“Pretty little thing! it likes to be squeezed,” responded Mrs. 
Chandos. “It is hiding itself from you ; from that ugly bonnet. You 
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do wear frightful bonnets, Mrs. Freeman; as ugly as the black ones of 
Lady Chandos.” 

“T do not think widows’ bonnets ugly,” was the reply of Mrs. Free- 
man. “To some faces they are particularly becoming.” 

“They are so ugly, so disfiguring, that I hope it will be long before I 
am called upon to wear them,” returned Mrs. Chandos, speaking im- 
pulsively. “Were my husband to die—but there! I know what you 
want to say; why do I dwell upon trifles when heavy calamities are on 
the house ?” 

“Suppose you walk about the gallery, my dear?” suggested Mrs. 
Freeman. “I see no chance of the rain’s leaving off.” 

“No, I'll go back and take my things off, and play with pussy. Poor 
pussy wanted a walk in the grounds as much asI did. ‘“ Oh”—witha 
shriek—“ it’s gone !” 

For the kitten, allured, perhaps, by the attractions of a promenade in 
the grounds, had leaped from the arms of Mrs. Chandos on to a shrub 
below. I saw it from my window. ‘The shriek brought out Mr. 
Chandos from the house; he looked up. 

“My kitten, Harry,” she said. “It has flown away from me. Get 
it, will you? But I am sorry to give you the trouble.” 

Mr. Chandos took the kitten from the bush and once more looked 
up; at my window as well as at theirs. 

“Who will come for it? Will you, Miss Hereford ?—and oblige my 
—oblige Mrs. Chandos.” 

Oblige my—what? Was he going to say “sister-in-law” when he 
suddenly stopped himself? But, if so, why should he have stopped 
himself? And how can she be his sister-in-law? Were she the wife of 
Sir Thomas, she would be Lady Chandos; and Emily had said her 
brother Thomas was not married. She had said she had but two 
brothers, Thomas and Hatry ; who, then, was this young Mrs. Chandos ? 
That she had a husband living was apparent, from the conversation I 
had just heard ; and I had imagined all along that she must be the 
daughter-in-law of Lady Chandos. 

These thoughts passed through my head as I ran down for the kitten. 
Mr. Chandos handed it to me, and turned away, for he was called to 
by some one at a distance. At the same moment the kitten was taken 
from my hands. It was by Mrs. Freeman, who had also come down. 

“T hope it is not hurt, poor thing,” she said, looking at it. “It seems 
lively enough.” 

“Mr. Chandos said it was not hurt, when he gave it to me.” 

“Oh, that’s right. Had it been hurt, Mrs. Chandos would have 
grieved over it. She is fond of this kitten; and she has so few plea- 
sures, poor child !” 

“Who zs Mrs. Chandos ?” I asked, in a low tone. 

“Madam ?” returned Mrs. Freeman. 
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The tone—cold, haughty, reserved—struck upon me as conveying 
the keenest reproach for my unjustifiable curiosity ; unjustifiable so far 
as that I had betrayed it. I faltered forth the question again—for she 
seemed looking at me and waiting ; and it might be that she had not 
heard it. 

“Who is Mrs. Chandos ?” 

“Mrs. Chandos ?” was the answer, ‘‘Who should she be? She is 
Mrs. Chandos.” And Mrs. Freeman stalked away. 

That same evening at dusk, the dog Nero was taken away. 

“Ts he going to be shot?” I asked impulsively of Mr. Chandos, 

“Oh, no. A farmer near has promised to take care of him.” 

But the tone was not quite so free as usual, and I said no more. 

The time passed monotonously. Always looking upon myself as an 
intruder, an unwelcome interloper, I could not feel at home at Chandos. 
A letter arrived in course of post from Emily de Mellissie, saying she 
had found her husband certainly ill, but not as much so as ‘la mére’ 
had been willing to lead them to expect. Ina few days she should 
write and fix the date of her return. Not liking to sit down to the 
piano uninvited—and no one did invite me—it remained closed. Now 
and then, when I knew that neither Lady Chandos nor her son was at 
home, I would play quietly for a few minutes—stealthily might be the 
best term. ‘Twice Lady Chandos took me for a drive ; she went herself 
every day ; sometimes taking Mrs. Chandos. The latter I very rarely 
saw at any time. 

And so I was reduced to walking and reading. Newspapers, books, 
and reviews lay about the room. Had I been anything of a dress- 
maker, I should have made up the dresses bought in Paris, failing the 
money to give them out; as it was, they lay in my large trunk, un- 
made. Mr. Chandos had told me the books in the library were at my 
service, and I borrowed some of them. 

We were having lovely days. On one of them I strolled out, a book 
in hand. But before settling myself on a bench, I went to the park- 
gates to see how they were getting on with the opposite house. They 
had been busy furnishing it for two days, and I—for want of something 
better to do—had taken an interest in it and watched the things going 
in. It appeared all in order this morning; there was no bustle, no 
litter ; curtains were up, blinds were half-drawn, and smoke was ascend- 
ing from more than one chimney. The tenant or tenants must have 
arrived and taken possession. 

As I stood leaning over the small side-gate, there came out of that 
house a man; a gentleman, to appearance; short, and with a dark 
face. But of the latter I caught but a passing glimpse, for he turned 
his back immediately to look up at the front of the house. Calling to 
a man-servant, he appeared to be pointing out something that he wished 
done, or finding fault with something that had been left undone. I 
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could not hear the words, but I could the tones; they were authorita- 
tive, as was his manner. He was evidently the master. 

I thought I had seen him before, for there was something in his 
figure, and even in the passing sight of his face, which struck upon me 
as being familiar. I waited for him to turn again, that I might obtain 
a better view; but he did not, and soon wentin. I returned toa bench 
near the broad open walk, and opened my book. Presently Mr. Chan- 
dos came up, and asked what I was reading. 

“ Are you fond of Shakspeare ?” he questioned, when he knew. 

“ T have never read his works, sir.” 

“Never read Shakspeare !” he cried, in astonishment. “ You cannot 
mean that, Miss Hereford ?” 

“ But, sir, I have always been at school. And school-girls have no 
opportunity of obtaining such works, At my English school, Miss Fen- 
ton’s, there were some volumes of Shakspeare in the governess’s private 
parlour ; but I never saw anything of them but their backs.” 

“‘ Have you never read Byron ?” 

“Qh, no.” 

“Nor any novels ?” 

“ Not any books of that kind.” 

He looked at me with a half smile, standing with his back against a 
tree. “I think I understood from my sister that you are an orphan ?” 

*¢ Yes, sir.” 

“ Have you no home?” 

“T have neither home nor relatives. The place that seems more like 
a home to me than any other is Mademoiselle Barlieu’s, at Nulle. I 
was there four years.” 

“Did you never get any French novels there ?” 

“Indeed no. The Miss Barlieus would have been in fits at the bare 
thought. And since I left them, I have been too fully occupied to read 
for recreation. This is the first leisure time I have had for nearly as 
long as I can remember.” 

“Indeed! It must seem strange to you.” 

‘So strange, sir, that I feel like a fish out of water.” 

“Mr. Chandos laughed. ‘“ Did you visit much, when you were at 
Nulle ?” 

“No, sir. I had nota friend in the town. ‘Towards the last, Miss 
Annette would sometimes take me when she went out to spend the 
evening.” 

“Will you allow me to direct your reading, Miss Hereford?” he 
returned, after a pause. 

“Oh, sir, if you would!” I answered eagerly. “For in truth that 
kibrary seems to me like a wild sea, with its multitude of books.” 

“Yes; and a young lady might get amidst shoals, for all the books 
are not equally worthy. I will Jook out a few and give them to you.” 
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“Thank you, sir. Meanwhile may I go on with this, as I have 
begun it ?” 

He left the tree, took the book from my hand and looked at it. 
*** Othello ;’ yes, you may read that.” 

As he returned the book to me and resumed his position against the 
tree, some one approached from the outer gate. I thought it was a 
visitor. He came strolling on, his arms underneath his coat-tails; and 
soon I perceived it was the gentleman I had seen at the newly occupied 
house, giving his directions to the servant. But ah! as he neared us, 
remembrance, with its cold chill of terror, struck upon my heart. I 
knew him instantly. It was Mr. Edwin Barley. Mr. Edwin Barley, 
and not in the least altered. 

“Do you want anything, sir?” demanded Mr. Chandos. For the 
intruder was passing us without ceremony, and peering about as curi- 
ously and freely as he might have done on the public road. 

‘J don’t want anything,” was the independent answer. “The open 
air is free to walk in, I believe.” 

“ Quite so—when you are without these boundaries. But these are 
private property.” 

“TI am aware that they are the grounds belonging to Chandos House ; 
but I did not know a stranger might not be permitted to walk in them.” 

“‘ Lady Chandos prefers privacy. Strangers are not in the habit of 
entering here; nor can their doing so be sanctioned.” 

“T presume that I am speaking to Mr. Harry Chandos ?” 

Mr. Chandos bowed his head, very coldly. Mr. Edwin Barley bowed 
in his turn ; it might have been called an introduction. 

“JT will retreat,” he said, ‘and I suppose I must beg your pardon 
for intruding. It did not occur to me that my strolling in might be 
unwelcome.” 

Mr. Chandos said nothing to detain him, and Mr. Edwin Barley raised 
his hat and departed. Mr. Chandos returned the courtesy, and looked 
after him. 

“Who can he be, I wonder? I don’t much like his face.” 

“I think it is the new tenant, sir. I saw him at the house just now.” 

“ He the tenant!” returned Mr. Chandos. ‘Miss Hereford, what is 
the matter with you? You are as white as that statue.” 

I turned it off, giving no explanation; and Mr. Chandos walked 
towards the gate. I daresay I did look white, for the sight of Mr. 
Edwin Barley brought back all the old horror of the events that had 
occurred during my sojourn in his house. Not that it was so much the 
recollection that drove the colour from my cheeks, as the dread fear 
that he should recognize me; though why I should have feared it, I did 
not know. Little chance was there of that—had I been calm enough 
to judge the matter sensibly. While Mr. Edwin Barley had remained 
stationary in appearance, I had changed from a child into a woman. 
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But what had brought Mr. Edwin Barley entering as the tenant of 
that small and inferior house? he, with his fine fortune and his fine 
estates! There seemed to be mystery enough at Chandos; was this 
going to be another mystery ? 

“T believe you must be right, Miss Hereford; he has entered the 
house,” said Mr. Chandos, returning. “If he is really the new tenant - 
—as I suppose he is—he appears by no means a prepossessing one. 
I wonder what his name may be?” 

I could not, for the whole world, have told Mr. Chandos that I knew 
his name ; I could not have told that I knew him. All my hope was 
that it would never be betrayed that I had known him, that he was any 
connection of mine, or that he would ever recognize me. What, what 
could have brought Edwin Barley to Chandos ? 


(Zo be continued.) 


EASTER WEEK. 
By THE Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


SEE the land, her Easter keeping, 
Rises as her Maker rose. 

Seeds, so long in darkness sleeping, 
Burst at last from winter snows. 

Earth with heaven above rejoices ; 
Fields and gardens hail the spring ; 
Shaughs and woodlands ring with voices, 
While the wild birds build and sing. 


You, to whom your Maker granted 
Powers to those sweet birds unknown, 
Use the craft by God implanted ; 
Use the reason not your own. 
Here, while heaven and earth rejoices, 
Each his Easter tribute bring— 
Work of fingers, chant of voices, 
Like the birds who build and sing. 
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VITTORIA COLONNA. 


‘T> VEN in our days of luxurious travelling, there are few modes of 

visiting foreign lands more delightful than that of the nautical 
wanderer, who, reclining on the deck of his well-appointed yacht, is 
wafted each day past shores of ever-changeful form, and ever-changeful 
beauty. Now, in the dazzling haze of a drowsy southern moon, the 
vessel glides by a little sapphire bay, whose fairy waves leap up to kiss 
the boughs of orange groves that sometimes bend down towards them as 
though they loved the caress, and sometimes, swayed by the wind, start 
coquettishly away. Now, in breezy twilight, she shoots past a busy 
town, with its clusters of twinkling lights, and its chimes of bells, and 
strains of music, that float fitfully in sweet accord across the water. 
Now, in the pearly glimmer of the rising moon, she flits along a low 
promontory, where the shadowy crosses of a village cemetery are dimly 
seen among the dark foliage of olive-yards. Here, a ruined castle, or 
temple, perched upon a high rock, gives a thoughtful character to the 
landscape. ‘There, the eye catches a brief glimpse of the brilliant iris 
that dances amid the sparkling foam of the fountain of'a modern villa. 
The historical student, who is borne in the swift ship of imagination 
over the vast ocean of time, while he passes in review some series ot 
events long gone by, reminds us much of such a traveller. 

Among all the subjects which can be thus examined, and which we 
may disentangle from the encircling folds of centuries to enchain the 
interest, or to charm the fancy, there are few more rich, more picturesque, 
or more pregnant with thought, than the story of Woman. It is not our 
intention to try to compress within the limits of an article like the 
present, so wide and suggestive a theme. We only desire to choose out 
one of the most conspicuous of the figures that crowd the canvas of 
woman’s history, and, if possible, with the light of our modern days, to 
get a tolerably correct photograph of her. 

Independently of her remarkable personal attractions and high mental 
qualities, Vittoria Colonna claims our especial attention from the pro- 
minent part that she played in an epoch which was one of transition, 
and of peculiar importance to her sex. Vittoria was sprung from one 
of the most ancient of old Roman patrician families, and an exalted 
idea of the greatness of her race, and of what was required from a 
member of it, would be one of the earliest things instilled into her 
childish mind. . When the child began to toddle through the spacious 
galleries of the Colonna Palace, the grim portraits of her martial fore- 
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fathers would be among the first objects that excited her mingled 
wonder and awe. When she sat by her father, the stern old Fabrizio, 
in the evening quiet of their summer villa, with the sounds of the great 
city faintly heard in the distance, he would, doubtless, often at once 
delight and terrify his little daughter by weird and strange tales of 
deadly herbs gathered by night on the Campagna; of lovers forced 
by dark spells to forsake the woman most dear to them, and become 
slaves to the will of some cruel enchantress; of saints rising from 
their biers to light their own funeral tapers: in all of which histories 
some lady of the house of Colonna acted the principal part. When she 
grew to girlhood, her female relatives would be constantly tutoring her 
as to what might or might not be done by a maiden who had been 
brought up beneath the august shadow of the grand parental column. 
Partly from these thus early conceived ideas, and partly from her 
own natural proclivities and thoughtful gravity, she preserved through- 
out her youth a reputation unsullied at a time when such reputations 
were somewhat rare things in Rome; and in middle age never forgot 
that she was a princess, even with Michel Angelo. At the period of 
which we are writing, art (through the presence of Michel Angelo 
and Raphael in the city) formed, as it were, part of the air of Rome, 
and it was almost impossible for any one, from the Pope down to the 
beggar in the streets, to avoid inhaling something of it. It was the 
fashion for the great Roman nobles to have their houses crowded with 
artists ; and those who frequented the Palazzo Colonna must often (with 
all the innate love of their class for what is beautiful) have played with 
and caressed the lovely little Signorina of the mansion. As they turned 
away for a few moments from toying with the pretty child, to listen to 
or to answer some professional remark from one of their companions, 
their words must have given Vittoria her first ideas upon such matters, 
There was too great a similarity between the characters of Julius II. 
and Fabrizio Colonna for a very congenial feeling not to exist between 
the Sovereign Pontiff and his powerful subject. Vittoria must often 
have visited at the Vatican, to kiss and be blessed by the rough but 
kindly hands of the warrior Pope, her father’s friend. As she came 
down the Scala Regia, her nurse (following the customs of her class in 
every age and in every land) may perhaps have turned into the Sistine 
Chapel, and Vittoria, as her curious childish glances wandered into the 
interior of the sacred building, may have caught a glimpse of a strange- 
looking figure, covered all over with many coloured stains of paint, that 
seemed to be suspended in the air, and to be hanging, back downwards, 
like a spider from the ceiling. Little did that weary man, depressed by 
the vastness of his work; by the impetuosity of the fiery Julius; by 
the want of sympathy of the many ; half-blinded by constant gazing 
upwards in his constrained position ; almost worn out in body by want 
of food and sleep, and yet bearing up by the might of his genius against 
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all these things—little did that man know how near to him at that mo- 
ment was the only music that was ever completely to soothe for awhile 
the ruffled pinions of his soul. Little did Michel Angelo suspect the 
presence of Vittoria Colonna. No wonder then, that, brought up in 
days and in a city so devoted to art, Vittoria should afterwards have 
become the patroness of painters and sculptors. In that age, if a woman 
read at all, she was obliged to become a deeply read woman. In the 
nineteenth century, it is quite possible for a woman to rise from reading 
many books without having one idea more in her head than if she had 
never left her kitchen or her embroidery ; but it was very different in 
the sixteenth: no such a book as a modern novel then existed. 

The Decameron of Boccacio, and the Orlando Furioso, were the only 
great fictions of the period ; and in these there is a good deal that would 
make our present novel-readers feel sufficiently drowsy. From this 
paucity of the literature of their own day it arose that thoughtful women, 
desirous of food for their minds, were obliged to have recourse to the 
Classics. Almost as children, the daughters of noble houses were taught 
Greek and Latin, and often, at a surprisingly early age, attained con- 
siderable proficiency in these languages. The luckless ladies, Jane Grey 
and Arabella Stuart, are remarkable examples in England of such female 
scholarship; and Vittoria Colonna, if in fortune she was happy enough 
to be before them, was not far behind them in learning. Evenasa girl 
her pretty mouth could trip through a difficult passage in Thucydides ; 
and her Latin verses still ring out clear and silvery in our ears over the 
waves of time. At that Papal Court, so remarkable for female loveli- 
ness, there were few more beautiful women than Vittoria Colonna, in 
the days of her prime. Her full and stately figure might have given 2 
sculptor a model fora Juno. Her rich hair, singularly enough for an 
Italian beauty, was light brown, and tinged with the pale sunshine of the 
north. Her face, in its massive perfection of feature, and its profound, 
half-melancholy thoughtfulness, brought to mind the heads of some of 
the divinities of Ancient Egypt. We know little of Vittoria’s unmarried 
life, except that, though her wit, her rank, and her beauty drew around 
her all the young gallants of that dissipated Roman Court, she kept 
the jewel of her reputation as pure as was the enchanted mirror when 
the fated bride of the Eastern prince looked upon it. She and Michel 
Angelo must have often met during this period, but we have no evidence 
of their intimacy having then begun. As a girl, Vittoria was, no doubt, 
somewhat stiff and shy in manner, and it is hardly likely that she would 
have made advances towards the reticent, sensitive artist, who never 
shone in female society, and who, on his side, had she not given him 
some especial sign of her favour, would never have presumed to approach 
so exalted a lady. Raphael, however, whose winning and courteous 
bearing made him always the first man, even in the palace of the 
proudest noble, and whose strong perception of the rare and the beau- 
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tiful must have made him keenly sensible to the rich attractions both of 
her mind and person, most probably often held communion with her. 
We would give all the dry old official documents preserved in the Vati- 
can for but an outline of some of the passages in their intercourse. We 
can fancy with what easy grace the mighty artist, who had been so long 
accustomed to have the almost adoring gaze of all Rome constantly 
fixed upon him, but who had yet been accustomed also to move beneath 
that gaze with as much quiet composure as if he had been treading the 
most common path of private life, approached the young patrician 
beauty. We can fancy the smile that rested fora moment upon his 
sweet, intellectual mouth, as he perceived the half-shy, half-dignified 
manner with which at first she seemed inclined to receive him. We can 
fancy how he set about to thaw her coldness, until at length, like all 
other women, she was carried away by his irresistible power—and 
even the queenly Colonna forgot:to be queenly as she listened to 
Raphael. 

Vittoria was eminently lucky in her married life. In that age, as in 
this, there were narrow-minded men—a disgrace to manhood—who re- 
garded women either merely as they might a beautiful picture or statue, 
or else as useful machines to do the household work ; who would have 
considered that they were deeply aggrieved, if their wives or sisters had 
enjoyed the same advantages of education and the same wide range of 
thought as themselves. Vittoria’s husband, the Marquis di Pescara, was 
not among these men, and, indeed, no great man ever has been amongst 
them ; for in every age, and in every nation, the belief in, and reverence 
for woman, has been one of the marked attributes of him who conquers 
on the battle-field, or rules in the State; and of him who, greater still, 
follows the paths of poetry, of art, or of science, shedding light as he 
goes on the surrounding people, and on centuries to come. 

The Marquis di Pescara was a soldier, a scho'ar, and a gentleman. 
He wooed and won his bride with all the devotion of a knight of old. 
But he also did more than any knight of the Middle Ages would have 
done. He did not merely adore her as the queen of stately grace and 
beauty, but he recognized in her a strong intellectual power, which, if it 
was wanting in the clear judgment of man, made up nevertheless for 
this defect by a keen subtlety of appreciation, which, in its fineness, 
excelled every faculty of the kind possessed by masculine minds ; and 
in recognizing this, he recognized the especial mental gift of woman. 
Hitherto it had been a rare thing to see a woman the centre of aliterary 
circle, Hitherto women had been pre-eminent for the splendour of 
their jewels, the richness of their robes, or the lustre of their charms, 
rather than for their intellect. Sometimes their influence in society had 
consisted in the power which they possessed of drawing and keeping 
lovers around them. Sometimes they had been merely humoured in 
every wish, like lovely children whom it was impossible to resist. 
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Pescara, however, intended for his wife a far higher sovereignty. He 
at once perceived her peculiar aptitude for being the presiding spirit in 
an intellectual circle, and he delighted in gathering round her men of 
letters and of art. In these literary assemblies Vittoria soon lost her 
girlish shyness, and acquired all that easy dignity, and by degrees also, 
all that graceful, delicate tact, which afterwards so especially distin- 
guished her. The only drawbacks to the happiness of her union with 
the Marquis were his frequent absences in the wars which were per- 
petually devastating Italy. During these solitary periods we catch 
glimpses of her, wandering among the shadowy groves and arched foun- 
tains of her gardens, or sitting in her lofty halls, a lonely stately figure, 
pouring forth from time to time some tender complaint in melodious 
verse. ‘These poems are sweet and elegant, and often remarkable for a 
certain plaintive grace that reminds us of the notes of the widowed 
nightingale. It is impossible, however, to place her in any very high 
position as a poetess. Her productions are wanting in originality, and 
follow too closely the line of thought and expression common among 
those Italian writers who are of the school of Petrarch. In fact, great 
as must be our admiration for her talents, we cannot grant her letters of 
nobility as belonging to the highest order of the aristocracy of intellect; 
namely, to that of genius. The dim eyes of contemporaries may over- 
look the badges of that glorious rank, their unskilful tongues may mis- 
call it; but though too often weary and neglected, struggling against 
prejudice or poverty, or some physical defect, their actions frequently 
misconstrued, their fair fame frequently cruelly maligned—though too 
often in these many ways misused by the world, the sons and daughters 
of genius have been, and will ever be, a peculiar people, a grade higher 
than even the rest of the great intellectual family. Mere talent is like 
the mortal princess who, in the classic tale, stole away the lover of the 
water-goddess ; she is beautiful, but still she is of earth. Genius is like 
that goddess herself, and suffers not her favourites to serve any more 
material divinity. 

Vittoria Colonna was a woman of much learning and thought, and 
possessed of a considerable power of expressing herself in verse. But 
after the lapse of three centuries our chief interest in her poems con- 
sists in the fact that some of them refer to, and many of them must 
have been often read with pleasure by, Michel Angelo. The bright 
years of Vittoria’s married life passed but too quickly away. The 
Marquis di Pescara was snatched from the world while his wife’s beauty 
was still in its noon-day—while his own manhood was still green. Peace 
be to his noble spirit! He was a right gallant soldier, and a right worthy 
gentleman ; and woman should speak his name with gratitude for the 
assistance which he gave to the development of Vittoria Colonna’s 
character. This untimely loss seems to have given a yet more serious 
cast to Vittoria’s already thoughtful mind. She now spent many of her 
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hours in reading the writings of the early Christian Fathers, and the 
Holy Scriptures. Though she had always been a devout daughter of 
the Church of Rome, she could not enter deeply into this latter study 
without perceiving how little the life led around her in the religious 
capital of Europe reflected back the teaching of those sacred pages. 
How was it possible for her to see, hanging on the walls of the churches, 
lists of the prices at which every imaginable sin might be committed 
with impunity ; how was it possible for her to watch the obsequious 
crowds assembling at the door of the most powerful person in Rome— 
the reigning mistress of the Cardinal prime-minister; how was it 
possible for her to hear at Mass the ignorant, common people say Amen 
to a prayer which, in a language unknown to them, called down the 
malediction of heaven on ali heretics—without feeling how great was 
the discord between these things and the fearless adherence to truth, the 
purity of manners, the gentle, large-hearted doctrine inculcated in the 
Gospel? In consequence of the partial change thus gradually wrought 
in her religious opinions, all the men whose writings were coloured with 
the reformed faith that was taking such deep root in the north of 
Europe, and who were watched by the Church through the spy-glass of 
suspicion, began to mingle with poets and artists in the halls of the 
Palazzo Pescara, when its widowed mistress once more opened her 
doors to society. It was at this period that Vittoria’s intimacy with 
Michel Angelo first commenced. The great artist, now almost past 
middle age, had hitherto trodden his grand, solitary path through the 
world without meeting with one really sympathetic spirit. No woman 
had ever sat beside his lonely hearth. No hand had yet held his in any 
warmer grasp than that of ordinary kindliness. His person (except for 
the expression of power in his face) was not attractive, and had been ren- 
dered less so by an accident which he had met with in his youth, and 
which had broken the bridge of his nose. Morbidly sensitive upon this 
point, he seldom sought female society. It has been supposed that 
some of his sonnets have reference to an early hopeless attachment 
which he cherished for a Florentine lady. This circumstance may 
perhaps account for the little influence which women (until he met 
Vittoria Colonna) seem to have had on his life. 

In common with Vittoria and all the other purer and more thoughtful 
spirits in Rome, Michel Angelo had begun to perceive the errors and 
the narrow bigotry of the Church, and to hold in some measure more 
liberal and enlightened opinions. ‘This fact formed a further bond of 
union between Pescara’s widow and the great Buonarotti. Seldom has 
there met together during the world’s history such bright and variously 
composed assemblies as those which gathered at this period around 
Vittoria. There glowed the pure flame of the reformer’s zeal—there 
sparkled the flash of wit—there blazed the many-coloured rocket of 
imagination—there shone the steady torch of learning. 
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Even now, as we gaze up the long avenue of time, we seem to catch 
a brief view of those wonderful assemblies. Let us hasten to engrave 
the picture on our page ere it fade away. 

It is a sultry Italian noon, and partly for the coolness, partly because 
the meeting of to-day has a partially religious character, the friends have 
gathered together in the sacristy of a small church near the Palazzo 
Pescara, the priest of which is inclined towards the reformed doctrines. 
There is a soft subdued light in the place, broken only by a few gor- 
geous sunbeams that fall through the painted glass of the circular 
window. 

First, there is she whose harmonious and queenly influence is the key- 
note that pitches the tone of thought throughout the whole assembly— 
first, there is Vittoria di Pescara herself; her stately figure arrayed in 
the black velvet robes that have been her favourite dress since she be- 
came a widow; her face still majestically beautiful, for the lines which 
time and sorrow have marked upon it seem but as characters written 
there by thought; her fair hair drawn back beneath her close-fitting, 
almost nun-like hood. In her hand she holds a volume of lately pub- 
lished poems, the young author of which stands somewhat timidly and 
awkwardly before her, as she speaks to him words of mingled encourage- 
ment and criticism. Near to her leans, with folded arms against a pillar, 
the man of shabby dress, but regal soul—of spare frame, but large heart 
—of rugged features, but sublime imagination—of closely-cut black hair, 
but luxuriantly fertile brain. The young men that crowd around Vittoria 
cast significant looks towards that deeply meditative countenance, and 
those eyes which seem to be gazing at some grand vision, visible to him 
alone, and then, half-smilingly, half-reverently whisper to the Signora 
that unless she exert her magic power, the lyre of Michel Angelo’s 
genius will be mute among them to-day. But who is she, clad in robes 
rosy as the morning ?—she who reclines on a low seat at Vittoria’s knee, 
with a half-petted air? Who presumes to cast saucy coquetish glances 
even towards Michel Angelo himself—on whose head the hand of Vit- 
toria rests with almost maternal fondness? She with the mouth such 
as the fanciful poets of the day loved to sing of as Cupid’s perfect bow— 
she with the dark eyes, that now flash in pride and now sparkle in 
mirth? She with the brilliantly changeful cheek, and the locks wavy 
as the tendrils of the young vine? 

Well might a Turkish pirate-chief, fired by the stories that had spread 
through the distant East of that wondrous beauty, come gliding in his 
swift galley across the moon-lit Mediterranean, to seek to steal her 
away as she slept in her villa on the sea-shore. Well may all the youth 
of Rome be in danger of becoming proselytes to the reformed faith, 
when it is taught by two such preachers as the ready wit and the dazzling 
loveliness of Giulia di Orsini. Near at hand sits a man of an olive 
complexion and sharp inquisitive face, who seems to be intently observ- 
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ing all that is goingon. He isa Spaniard, and wishes to take back to 
his own country an accurate account of the celebrated Italians around 
him. Little does he think that the journal which he writes each even- 
ing for the amusement of his private circle of friends in Madrid, will be 
discovered by some chance means three centuries after, and that it will 
be regarded as the well-known text-book of all those who wish to know 
something of the Rome of that day in its true colours. The rest of the 
assembly is formed of the most varied ingredients. There are a few 
middle-aged artists, who, as boys, sat at the feet of Raphael. There 
are many younger artists who regard each word that falls from Michel 
Angelo’s lips as a jewel dropped from a prince’s crown. There are grave 
professors from ‘he distant universities of Bologna and Padua. There 
are poets who have heard Ariosto himself read before the Court of the 
Este. There are scholars who spend their lives iw explaining and lec- 
turing upon Dante. ‘There are priests who now wear the vestments of 
the Roman Catholic Church, but who one day, for the sake of the purer 
faith they are even now beginning to hold, will wear triumphantly the 
martyr’s robe of flame. Among these men are scattered some of the most 
highly cultivated and most liberal-minded of the noble ladies of Rome. 
But hark ! a sound as of a silver chime rings through the sacristy. There 
isa sudden hush in the assembly. A wonderfully melodious voice is 
uttering, in the rich Italian tongue, those words which in every language 
seem fraught with divine music, those words in which the Apostle of the 
Gentiles portrays the Christian grace of charity. The appearance of the 
reader does not at first much excite our interest. His person is insigni- 
ficant. His complexion is sallow, and his black hair long and straight. 
His hands move about with a sort of nervous twitching. But when he 
begins to comment on the sacred text a sudden change comes over him. 
That pallid face is transfigured, as though by the light of a Divine lamp 
burning within him ; those nervous hands are now raised commandingly, 
and now extended in passionate supplication. His whole body appears 
intensified and glorified. . Every muscle in his frame seems to be preach- 
ing as well as his tongue. His voice strikes every note in the gamut of 
feeling. The impressible sons and daughters of Rome stir beneath his 
eloquence, like the ocean beneath the wind. ‘The faces of strong men 
quiver. Beautiful women bow down their stately heads in silent agita- 
tion. The impulsive Giulia hides, sobbing, her face upon Vittoria’s 
breast. Lights and shadows of emotion flit across the majestic coun- 
tenance of the Signora herself. The finer feelings which Michel Angelo 
possesses in common with most men of genius, are touched, anda humid 
mist curtains those inspired eyes. We need not wonder at such 
emotions, for the preacher is Osceano, the celebrated Neapolitan re- 
former. 

But these assemblies were too soon to be broken up. The Roman 
Catholic Church, which had slumbered almost carelessly while the trump 
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of reform had been blown in the North of Europe, now that the unhal- 
lowed blast was sounding beneath the very windows of her most sacred 
temple, had fully awakened to her danger. She comprehended that 
some prompt and extreme means must be employed to crush out every 
spark of free religious thought in the Eternal City. For this purpose, 
therefore, she framed the most iniquitous machinery of oppression that 
ever was invented by unscrupulous arbitrary power. This machinery 
was the tribunal of the Holy Inquisition, which was established at this 
period, in Rome, for the searching out and judging of those inclined 
towards the reformed doctrines. ‘Too much has been already written 
and said about this institution to make it necessary for us to dwell upon 
it. It suffices here to say that the circle which surrounded the Mar- 
chioness di Pescara was one of the first subjects of inquisitorial suspi- 
cion. From some friendly quarter Vittoria had timely warning of this 
fact, and at once perceived that she and her friends must either bear the 
whole weight of the strong arm of this formidable power, or else imme- 
diately be dispersed. She chose the latter alternative; and we must 
pause before we tax her with cowardice for so doing. She was an un- 
protected woman. She was suffering from feeble health. Her womanly 
delicacy shrank from the insults, and her wonianly weakness from the 
harsh treatment, to which she might be subjected at the bidding of this 
new and terrible tribunal. She lamented the errors, and longed for the 
purification of the Roman Catholic Church ; but she had not by any 
means renounced hercommunion. That brilliant circle, therefore, never 
met again, and most of its members left Rome fora time. The ladies 
withdrew to their villas in the country ; the artists and men of letters 
found it expedient to be seized with a desire for visiting the picture 
galleries and seats of learning in the north of Italy ; Osceano disap- 
peared, and was next heard of, preaching in Calabria ; Michel Angelo, 
however, remained tranquilly in Rome, in the proud assurance that his 
name alone would suffice to protect him. In truth, all Italy would have 
risen up as one man against the Papacy, had it presumed to touch with 
a rough hand her great son. The shadow which her husband’s untimely 
death had cast over Vittoria’s life, but which the brightest intellectual 
society had in some measure dispelled, now began (increased probably 
by the low spirits attendant on ill-health) to close more darkly than 
ever round her. Partly to satisfy the desire for retirement which this 
frame of mind produced within her, and partly to quiet the suspicions 
of the Church, she left Rome and took up her residence in a convent at 
Viterbo. There she passed the greatest portion of the remaining years 
of her life; her time being chiefly employed in theological studies, in 
meditation, and in works of charity. 

She seldom again saw Michel Angelo, but her correspondence with 
him during this period, some of which is extant, sufficiently proves that 
her friendship for him did not fade with absence. She had grown no 
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narrow-minded recluse. Her fancy was still alive to intellectual plea- 
sures, and her heart to social sympathies. 

The end came, at length, to Vittoria, very calmly and very brightly, 
before age had laid his hand upon her, before the slightest decay had 
touched the fine powers of her mind. The lamps of soul and of intel- 
lect burned on clearly and steadily till the last, and then were gently 
removed by the hand of Almighty Love to shine in a purer atmosphere 
with a far more perfect brightness. Michel Angelo stood beside her a 
short time before the end, and this is all we ask to know of that scene. 

Long after, a little while before his own death, he regretted to one of 
his favourite pupils that in that last farewell he had not pressed his lips 
upon her brow instead of her hand. The remembrance of so small a 
fact by the great lonely old man after the lapse of so many years, that 
had been so fruitful for him in grand works and in grand honours, has 
to us in it something almost too touching for words to dwell upon. So 
lived and so died Vittoria Colonna, having done gloriously woman’s two 
chief duties, of making beautiful and of harmonizing the world. We 
have but to read her story to comprehend the grievous folly of those 
who speak of high mental cultivation as unnecessary, nay, as almost 
prejudicial to women, and to feel how much we owe to those who would 
open to them every branch of learning. ‘The old poets loved to sing of 
heroines, who now conquered, irresistible in arms, in the field of battle, 
and now shone with every seductive charm in brilliant halls. In the 
same way strength of intellect may and ought to exist in woman, with 


all the softer social graces. 
ALICE KING. 


— PRR ERS 0S 
ANOTHER CHANCE. 


I sTaND on the shore of the swift blue river, 
And watch the winds and the waves at play ; 
And still as I watch, the waves for ever 
Slip from my gaze, and glide away. 
‘‘Stay, soft wind, and stand, fair river, 
And leave me never, thou perfect day ;” 
And, still as I ask, the hours for ever 
Slip from my life, and glide away. 


The waves go by till my eyes are weary, 

They will not tarry nor turn again ; 
“ Life, new life,” is their chorus cheery, 

“That strange new life in the vast blue main.’ 
My days go by till I stand despairing, 

For those were evil and these are vain ; 
Yet hope, my heart, for the time is nearing 
When I may try my life again. 
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WATCHING ON ST. MARR’S EVE. 


ASTER DAY that year was nearly as late as it could be—the 
23rd of April. That brought St. Mark’s Day (the 25th) on the 
Tuesday ; and Easter Monday was St. Mark’s Eve. 

There is a superstitious belief in our county, and in some others— 
more thought of in our old grannies’ days than in these—that if you go 
to the churchyard on St. Mark’s Eve and watch the gate, the shadows, 
or phantoms, of those fated to die that year, and destined there to be 
buried, will be seen to enter it. 

Easter Monday is a great holiday with us; the greatest in all the 
year. Christmas Day and Good Friday are looked upon more in a 
religious light; but on Easter Monday servants and labourers think 
themselves at liberty to take their swing. The first day of the wake 
is nothing to it. 

Now Squire Todhetley gave in to these holidays: they did not come 
often, he said. Our servants in the country are not a bit like yours in 
town ; yours want a day’s holiday once a month, oftener sometimes, and 
strike if they don’t get it; ours have one or two ina year. On Easter 
Monday the work was got over by mid-day ; there was no cooking, and 
the household could roam abroad at will. No ill had ever come of it; 
none would have come of it this time, but for St. Mark’s Eve falling on 
the day. 

Tod and I got home from school on the Thursday. It was a_ 
despicable old school, taking no heed of Passion .Week. Other 
fellows from other schools could have a fortnight at Easter; we but 
a week. Tod entered on a remonstrance with the Pater this time; he 
had been planning it as we drove home, and thought he’d put it in a 
strongish point of view. 

“Tt is sinful, you know, sir; awfully so. Passion Week zs Passion 
Week. We have no right to pass it at school at our desks.” 

“Well, Joe, I don’t quite see that,” returned the Pater, twisting his 
lip. ‘ Discipline and lessons are more in accordance with the season 
of Passion Week than kicking up your heels at large in all sorts of mis- 
chief; and that’s what you’d be at, you know, if you were at home. 
What’s the matter with Johnny ?” 

“ He has been ill for three days, with a cold or something,” said Tod. 
“ Tell it for yourself, Johnny.” 

I had no more to tell than that. For three or four days I had felt 
ill, feverish ; yesterday (Wednesday) had done no lessons. Mrs. Tod- 
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hetley thought it was an attack of influenza. She sent me to bed, 
and called in the doctor, Mr. Duffham. 

I was better the next day—Good Friday. Old Duff—as Tod and I 
called him for short—came in while they were at church, and said I 
might get up. It was slow work, I told him, lying in bed for one’s 
holidays. He was a wiry little man, with black hair; good in the main, 
but pompous, and always carried a gold-headed cane. 

“ Not to go out, youknow,” he said. “You must promise that, Johnny.” 

I promised readily. I only wanted to be downstairs with the rest. 
They returned home from church, saying they had promised to go over 
and take tea with the Sterlings ; Mrs. Todhetley looked grave at seeing 
me, and thought the doctor was wrong. At which I put on a gay air, 
like a fellow suddenly cured. 

But I could not eat any dinner. They had salt fish and cold boiled 
beef at two o’clock—our usual way of fasting on Good Friday. Nota 
morsel could I swallow, and Hannah brought me some mutton-broth. 

“Do you mind our leaving you, Johnny?” Mrs. Todhetley said to 
me in her kind way—which Tod never believed in. “If you do—if 
you think you shall feel lonely, I’ll stay at home. 

I answered that I should feel very jolly, not lonely at all; and so 
they started, going over in the large carriage, drawn by Bob and Blister. 
Mr. and Mrs. Todhetley, with Lena, in front, Tod and Hugh behind. 
Standing at the window to watch the start, I saw Roger Monk looking 
on from the side of the house. 

He was a small, white-faced chap of twenty or so, with a queer look 
in his eyes, and black sprouting whiskers. Looking full at the eyes, 
when you could get the chance, which was not very often, for they rarely 
looked at you, there was nothing wrong to be seen with them, and yet 
they gave a sinister cast to the face. Perhaps it was that they were too 
near together. Roger Monk was not one of our regular men; for the 
matter of that, he was above the condition ; but was temporarily filling 
the head-gardener’s place, who was ill with rheumatism. Seeing me, 
he walked up to the window, and I opened it to speak to him. “ Are 
you here still, Monk ?” 

“And likely to be, Mr. Ludlow, if it depends upon Jenkins’s coming 
on again,” was the answer; and I wondered how he came to have my 
name so pat. In doors I was Johnny always, and strangers invariably 
took me for a Todhetley. “Fine cattle, those that the governor has just 
driven off.” 

He meant Bob and Blister, and they were fine ; but I did not like the 
tone, or the word “ governor,” as applied to Mr. Todhetley. “I can’t 
keep the window up,” I said; “I’m not well. 

“All right, sir; shut it. As for me, I must be about my work. 
There’s enough to do with the gardens, one way or another; and the 
responsibility lies on my shoulders.” 
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“You must not work to-day, Monk. Squire Todhetley never allows 
it on Good Friday.” 

He laughed pleasantly ; as much as to say, what Squire Todhetley 
allowed, or did not allow, was no concern of his ; and went briskly away 
across the lawn. And not once, during the short interview, had his 
eyes met mine. 

Wasn’t it dull that afternoon! I took old Duffham’s physic, and. 
drank the tea Hannah brought me, and was hot, and restless, and sick. 
Never asoul to talk to ; never a book to read—my eyes and head ached 
too much for that; never a voice to be heard. Most of the servants 
were out; all of them, for what I knew, except Hannah; and I was fit 
to die of weariness. At dusk I went up to the nursery. Hannah was 
not there. The fire was raked—if you understand what that means, 
though it is generally applied only to kitchen fires in our county— 
which proved that she was off somewhere on a prolonged expedi- 
tion. Even old Hannah’s absence was a disappointment. I threw 
myself down on the faded sofa at the far end of the room, and, I 
suppose, went to sleep. 

For when I became alive again to outward things, Hannah was 
seated in one chair at the fire, cracking up the coal; Molly, the cook 
with the sharp tongue and red-brown eyes, in another. It was dark 
and late ; my head ached awfully, and I wished them and their clatter 
somewhere. They were talking of St. Mark’s Eve, and its popular 
superstition. Molly was telling a tale of the past, the beginning of 
which I had not heard. 

“T can’t believe it,” exclaimed Hannah; “I can’t believe that the 
shadows come.” 

“Did ye ever watch for ’em, woman?” asked Molly, who had been 
born in the North. 

“No,” acknowledged Hannah. 

“Then how can ye speak of what ye don’t know? It is as true as 
that you and me be a-sitting here. Two foolish, sickly girls they was, 
both of ’em sweet upon the same young man. Leastways, he was 
sweet upon both of them, the deceiver, which comes to the same thing. 
My sister Becky was five-and-twenty that same year; she had a con- 
stant pain and a cough, which some said was windpipe and some said 
was liver. The other was Mary Clarkson, who was subject to swim- 
mings in the head and frightful dartings. Any way, they’d got no 
health to brag on, either of ’em, and they were just eat up with jea- 
lousy, the one of the other. Tom Town, he knew this; and he played 
’em off again’ each other nicely, little thinking what his own punishment 
was to be.” 

Hannah gently put the poker inside the bars to raise the coal, and 
some more light came out. Molly went on. 

“Now, Hannah, you mustn’t think bad of them two young women. 
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They did not wish one another dead—far from it; but each thought the 
other couldn’t live. In natural course, if the one went off, poor thing, 
Tom Town, he would be left undivided for the other.” 

“Was Tom Town handsome?” interrupted Hannah. 

“Well, middling for that. He was under-sized, not up to their shoul- 
ders, with big bushy red whiskers ; but he had a taking way with him. 
He was in a shop for himself, and doing well, so that more young 
women nor the two I am telling of would have said Yes to his asking. 
Becky, she thought Mary Clarkson couldn’t live the year out; Mary, 
she told a friend that she was sure Becky wouldn’t. And what should 
they do but go to watch the graveyard on St. Mark’s Eve, to see the 
other’s shadow pass !” 

“ Together ?” 

“No; but they met there. Awk’ard, wasn’t it? Calling up their 
wits, each of ’em, they pretended to have come out promiskous, just on 
the spree, not expecting to see nobody’s shadow in particular. As they 
had come, they stopped ; standing back again, the hedge near the grave- 
yard, holding on to each other’s arms for company, and making belief 
not to be scared. Hannah, woman, I don’t care to tell this. I’ve never 
told it many times.” 

Molly’s face had a hard, solemn look, in the fire’s blaze, and Hannah 
suddenly drew her chair close to her. I could have laughed out 
loud. 

“Just as the clock struck—ten, I think it was,” went on Molly, in a 
half whisper, “ there was a faint rustle heard, like a flutter in the air, 
and somebody came along the road. At first the women’s eyes were 
dazed, and they didn’t see distinct, but as the gate opened to let him in, 
he turned his face, and they saw it was Tom Town. Both the girls 
thought it was Azmse/f, Hannah ; and they held their breath and kept 
quite still, hoping he’d not notice them, for they’d have felt ashamed to 
be caught watching there. 

“ And it was not himself?” asked Hannah, catching up her breath. 

Molly gave her head a shake. ‘No more than it was you or me: it 
was his shadow. He walked on up the path, looking neither to the 
right nor left, and they lost sight of him. I was with mother when they 
came home. Mary Clarkson, she came in with Beck, and they said 
they had seen Tom Town, and supposed he had gone out watching, too. 
Mother advised them to hold their tongues: it didn’t look well, she 
said, for them two, only sickly young girls, to have run out to the 
graveyard alone. A short while after, Tom Town, in talking of that 
night, mother having artfully led to it, said he had gone up to bed at 
nine with a splitting headache, and forgot all about its being St. Mark’s 
Eve. When mother heard that, she turned the colour o’ chalk, and 
looked round at me.” 

“ And Tom Town died ?” 
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“He died that blessed year; the very day that folks was eating their 
Michaelmas gooses. A rapid decline took him off.” 

“It’s very strange,” said Hannah, musingly. ‘ People believe here 
that the shadows appear, and folks used to go watching, as it’s said. I 
don’t think many go now. Did the two young women die ?” 

“Not they. Becky’s married, and got half-a-dozen children; and 
Mary Clarkson, she went off to America. Shouldn’t you like to 
watch P” 

“Well, I should,” acknowledged Hannah; “I would, too, if I 
thought I should see anything. I’ve said more than once in my life 
that I should just like to go out on St. Mark’s Eve, and see whether 
there is anything in it or not. My mother went, I know.” 

“Tf you'll go, I'll go.” 

Hannah made no answer to this at first. She sat looking at the fire 
with a cross face. It had always a cross look when she was deep in 
thought. ‘The mistress would think me such a fool, Molly, if she 
came to know of it.” 

“If! How could she come to know of it? Next Monday will be 
the Easter holidays, and we mayn’t never have the opportunity 
again. I shouldn’t wonder but the lane’s full o’ watchers. St. Mark’s 
Eve don’t often come on a Easter Monday.” 

There’s no time to go on with what they said. A good half-hour the 
two sat there, laying their plans : when once Hannah had decided to go 
in for the expedition, she made no more bones over it. The nursery 
windows faced the front, and when the carriage was heard driving in, 
they both decamped downstairs—Hannah to the children, Molly to her 
kitchen. I found Tod, and told him the news: Hannah and Molly 
were going to watch in the churchyard for the shadows on St. Mark’s 
Eve. 

‘We'll have some fun over this, Johnny,” said he, when he had done 
laughing. “ You and I will be on to them.” 

Monday came ; and, upon my word, it seemed as if things turned out 
on purpose. Mr. Todhetley went off to Worcester with Dwarf Giles, on 
some business connected with the Quarter Sessions, and was not ex- 
pected home until midnight, as he stayed to dine at Worcester. Mrs. 
Todhetley had one of her excruciating face-aches, and she went to bed 
when the children did—seven o’clock. Hannah had said in the morn- 
ing that she and Molly were going to spend an hour or two with Goody 
Picker after the children were in bed; upon which Mrs. Todhetley told 
her to get them to bed early. It was something rare for Hannah to 
take any holiday;. she generally said she did not want it. Goody 
Picker’s husband used to be a gamekeeper—not ours. Since his death 
she lived how she could, on her vegetables, or by letting her odd room : 
Roger Monk had it now. Sometimes she had her grandchild with her ; 
and the parents, well-to-do shop-keepers at Alcester, paid her well. 
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Goody Picker was thought well of at our house, and came up occa- 
sionally to have tea in the nursery with Hannah. 

I was well by Monday ; nothing but a bit of a cough left ; and Tod 
and I looked forward to the night’s fun. Not a word had we heard 
since; but we had seen the two women-servants whispering together 
whenever they got the chance; and so we knew they were going. 
What Tod meant to do, he wouldn’t tell me ; I think he hardly knew 
himself. The big turnips were all gone, or he might have scooped 
one out for a death’s head and stuck it on the gate-post, with a candle 
in it. 

The night came. A clear night, with a miserable moon. Miserable 
for our sport, because it was so bright. 

“A pitch-dark night would have had some sense in it, you know, 
Johnny,” Tod remarked to me, as we stood at the door, looking out 
“The moon should hide her face on St. Mark’s Eve.” 

Just as he spoke, the clock struck nine. Time to be going. There 
was nobody to let or hinder us. Mrs. Todhetley was in bed groaning 
with the toothache; old Thomas and Phcebe, neither of whom had 
cared to take holiday, were at supper in the kitchen. She was a young 
girl lately had in to help the housemaid. 

“You go on, Johnny; I'll follow presently. Take your time; they 
won’t go on the watch for this half-hour yet.” 

“But, Tod, what is it that you are going to do?” 

“Never you mind. If you hear a great noise, and see a light blaze up, 
don’t you be scared.” 

“T scared, Tod! That’s good.” 

“All right, Johnny. Take care not to be seen. It might spoil 
sport.” 

The church was about half a mile from our house, whether you 
crossed the fields to it or took the highway. It stood back from the 
road, in its big churchyard. A narrow lane, between two dwarf hedges, 
led up from the road to the gate; it was hardly wide enough for car- 
riages ; they wound round the open road further on. A cross-path, shut 
in by two stiles, led right across the lane near to the churchyard gate. 
Stories went that a poor fellow who had hung himself about twenty 
years ago was buried by torchlight under that very crossing, with never 
a parson to say a prayer over him. 

We guessed where the women would stand—at one of these crossing 
stiles, with the gate and the churchyard in full view. As Tod said, it 
stood to reason that shadows and the watchers for them would not 
choose the broader road, where all was open, and not so much as a tree 
grew for shelter. 

I stole along cautiously, taking the roadway and keeping under 
shade of the hedge, and got there all right. Not a creature was about. 
The old grey church, built of stone, the many-shaped graves in the 
AA 
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churchyard, stood white and cold in the moonlight. I went behind 
the cross-stile at the side furthest from our house, and leaned 
over it, looking up and down the lane. That the women would be 
on the opposite side was certain, because the churchyard gate could not 
be seen so well from this. 

The old clock did not tell the quarters, only struck the hour ; time 
went on, and I began to wonder how long I was to wait. It must be 
turned half-past nine ; getting nearer to a quarter to ten; and still no- 
body came. Where were the watchers? And where was Tod? The 
shadows of the trees, of the hedges, of the graves, fell in distinct lines 
on the grass; and I don’t mind confessing that it felt uncommonly 
lonely. 

“‘ Hou-ou-ou-ou-ou-ou-ou !” burst forth over my head with a sudden 
and unearthly sound. I started back in a fright for one moment, and 
called myself an idiot the next, for it was only an owl. It had come 
flying forth from the old belfry, and went rushing on with its great 
wings, crying still, but changing its note. ‘“ 'Tu-whit ; tu-whoo.” 

And while I watched the owl, other sounds, as of whispering, made 
themselves manifest, heralding the approach of the women from the 
opposite field, making for the stile in front of me, through the little 
copse. Drawing behind the low hedge, to sit down on the stump of a 
tree, I pushed my head forward, and took a look at them through the 
lower bars of the stile. They were standing at the other, in their 
light shawls and new Easter straw-bonnets ; Molly’s trimmed with green, 
Hannah’s with primrose. The moonlight fell full on their faces—mine 
was in the shade. But they might see me, and I drew back again. 

Presently they began to gabble; in low tones at first, which in- 
creased, perhaps unconsciously to themselves, to higher ones. They 
said how lonely it was, especially with “them grave-marks” in view 
close by ; and they speculated upon whether any shadows would appear 
to them. My sense of loneliness had vanished. To have two practical 
women, each of them a good five-and-thirty, for neighbours, took it off, 
But I wondered what had become of Tod. 

Another owl! or perhaps the last one coming back again. It was 
not so startling a noise as before, and created no alarm. I thought it a 
good opportunity to steal another look, and propelled my head forward 
an inch ata time. Their two faces were turned upwards, watching the 
owl’s flight towards the belfry. 

But to my intense astonishment there was a ¢hird face. A face 
behind them peeping out from the close folds of a mantle, and almost 
resting on their shoulders. At the first moment I thought of Tod; but 
soon the features became familiar to me in the bright light, and I knew 
them for Phcebe’s. Phoebe, whom I had left in the kitchen, supping 
quietly !_ That she had stolen up unseen and unheard while they talked, 
was apparent. 
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A wild screech! Two wild screeches. Phoebe had put her hands on 
the startled women, and given vent to a dismal groan. She laughed ; 
but the others went into a desperate passion. First at having been 
frightened, next at having been followed. When matters came to be 
investigated later, it turned out that Phoebe had overheard a conversa- 
tion between Molly and Hannah, which betrayed what they were about 
to do, and had come on purpose to startle them. 

A row ensued. Bitter words on both sides; mutual abusings. The 
elder servants ordered Phoebe home ; she refused to go, and gave them 
some sauce. She intended to stay and see what there was to be seen, 
she said; for all she could tell, s4eir shadows might pass, and a good 
thing if they did ; let alone that she’d not dare to go back by herself at 
that hour and meet the ghosts. Hannah and Molly cut the matter 
short by leaving the stile to her; they went round, and took up their 
places by the churchyard gate. 

It seems very stupid to be writing of this, I dare say; it must read 
like an old ghost-story out of a fable-book; but every word is true, as 
the people that lived round us then could tell you. 

There we waited; Hannah and Molly gathered close against the 
hedge by the churchyard gate; Phoebe, wrapped in her shawl, leaning 
on the top of the stile; I on the old tree’s stump, feeling inclined to go 
to sleep. It seemed a long time, and the night grew cold. Evidently 
there were no watchers for St. Mark’s shadows abroad that night, except 
ourselves. Without warning, the old clock boomed out the strokes of 
the hour. Ten. 

Did you ever have the opportunity of noticing how long it takes for a 
sound like this to die quite away on the calm night air? I seemed 
to hear it still, floating off in the distance, when I became aware that 
some figure was advancing up the lane towards us with a rather swift 
step. It’s Tod this time, I thought, and naturally looked out; and I 
don’t mind telling that I caught hold of the bars of the stile for 
companionship, in my shock of terror. 

I had never seen the dead walking ; but I do believe I thought I saw 
itthen. It looked like a corpse in its winding-sheet ; whether man or 
woman, none couldtell. An ashey-white, still, ghastly face, enveloped 
around with bands of white linen, was turned full to the moonlight, that 
played upon the rigid features. ‘The whole person, from the crown of 
the head to the soles of the feet, was enshrouded in a white garment. 
All thoughts of Tod went out of me; and I’m not sure but what my 
hair rose up on end as the thing came on. You may laugh at me, all 
of you, but just you go and try it. 

My fear went for nothing, however; it didn’t damage me. Of all the 
awful cries ever heard, shrill at first, changing to something like the 
barking of a dog afterwards, those were the worst that arose opposite. 
They came from Phoebe. The girl had stood petrified, with straining 
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eyes and laboured breath, like one who has not the power to fly, while the 
thing advanced. Only when it stopped close and looked at her did the 
pent-up cries come forth. Then she turned to fly, and the white figure 
leaped the stile, and went after her into the copse. What immediately 
followed I cannot remember—never could remember it; but it seemed 
that not more than a minute had elapsed when I and Molly and Han- 
nah were standing over Phcebe, lying in convulsions on the ground, 
and the creature nowhere to be seen. The cries had been heard in the 
road, and some people passing came running up. They lifted the girl 
in their arms, and bore her homewards. 

My senses were coming to me, showing plainly enough that it was no 
“shadow,” but some ill-starred individual dressed up to personate one. 
Poor Phcebe! I could hear her cries still, though the group was already 
out of the copse and crossing the open field beyond. Somebody 
touched me on the shoulder. 

“Tod! Did you do it ?” 

“Do what ?” asked Tod, who was out of breath with running. ‘ What 
was all that row ?” 

I told him. Somebody had made himself into a ghost, with a tied-up 
whitened face, just as the dead have, and came up the Green Lane in a 
sheet ; and Phcebe was being carried home in convulsions. 

“You are a fool, Johnny,” was his wrathful answer. ‘I am not one 
to risk a thing of that sort, not even for those two old women we came 
out to frighten. Look here.” 

He went to the edge of the copse near the road, and showed me 
some things—the old pistol from the stable, and gunpowder lights that 
went off with a crash yards high. It’s not of much use going into it 
now. ‘Tod had meant, standing at a safe distance, to set a light to the 
explosive articles, and fire off his pistol at the same time. 

“It would have been so good to see the women scutter off-in their 
fright, Johnny; and it couldn’t have hurt them. They might have 
looked upon it as the blue-light from below.” 

“What made you so late ?” 

“Late !” returned Tod, savagely; “I am late, and the fun’s spoilt. 
That confounded old Duff and his cane came in to see you, Johnny, 
just as I was starting ; there was nobody else, and I couldn’t leave him. 
- I said you were a-bed and asleep, but it didn’t send him away. Down 
he sat, telling a tale of how hard-worked he’d been all day, and asking 
for brandy-and-water. The dickens take him !” 

“ And, Tod, it was really not you ?” 

“Tf you repeat that again, Johnny, I’ll strike you. I swear it was not 
me. There! I never told you a lie yet.” 

He never had; and from that moment of strong denial I knew that 
Tod had no more to do with the matter than I had. 

‘TI wonder who it could have been ?” 
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“Tl find that out, as sure as my name’s Todhetley,” he said, catching 
up his pistols and lights. 

We ran all the way home, looking out in vain for the ghost on our 
way, and got in almost as soon as the rest. What a hullabaloo it was ! 
‘They put a mattress on the kitchen floor, and laid Phoebe on it. Mr. 
Duffham was upon the scene in no time ; the Squire had returned 
earlier than was thought for, and Mrs. Todhetley came down with her 
face smothered in a woollen handkerchief. 

As to any concealment now, it was useless to think of it. None was 
attempted, and Molly and Hannah had to confess that they went out 
to watch for the shadows. The Squire blustered at them a little, but 
Mrs. Todhetley said the keenest thing, in her mild way : 

“ At your age, Hannah !” 

“T have known a person rendered an idiot for life with a less fright 
than this,” said old Duff, turning round to speak. “It was the follow- 
ing her that did the mischief.” 

Nothing could be done that night as to investigation; but with the 
morning the Squire entered upon it in hot anger. ‘Couldn’t the fool 
have been contented with what he’d already done, without going over 
the stile after her? If I spenda fifty-pound note, I’ll unearth him. It 
looks to me uncommonly like a trick you two boys would play,” he 
added, turning sharply upon me and Tod. 

And the suspicion made us all the more eager to find out the real 
fox. But not a clue could we discover. Nobody had known of the 
proposed expedition except Goody Picker; and she, as everybody 
testified, was true to the backbone. As the day went on, and nothing 
came of it, Tod had one of his stamping fits. 

“ If one could find out whether it was man or woman! If one 
could divine how they got at the knowledge!” stamped Tod. “The . 
Pater does not look sure about us yet.” 

“‘T wonder if it could have been Roger Monk?” I said, speaking out 
a thought that had been dimly creeping up in my mind by starts all day. 

“Roger Monk !” repeated Tod, “ why pitch upon him ?” 

“Only that it’s just possible he might have got it out of Goody Picker.” 

Away went Tod, in his straightforward fashion, to look for Roger 
Monk. He was in the hot-house, doing something to his plants. 

“ Monk, did you play that trick last night ?” 

“‘ What trick, sir?” asked Monk, twitching a good-for-nothing leaf off 
a budding geranium. 

“What trick! As if there were more tricks than one played! I 
mean dressing yourself up like a dead man and frightening Phoebe.” 

“T have too much to do with my work, Mr. Todhetley, to find time 
to play tricks. I took no holiday at all yesterday, day or night, but 
was about my business till I went to bed. They were saying out here 
this morning that the Squire thought you had done it.” 
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“ Don’t you be insolent, Monk. That won't answer with me.” 

“Well, sir, it is not pleasant to be accused point-blank of a crime, as 
you’ve just accused me. I know nothing at all about the matter, 
’Twasn’t me. I had no grudge against Phcebe, that I should harm her.” 

Tod was satisfied ; Iwas not. He never once looked in either of 
our faces as he was speaking. We leaped the wire-fence and went 
across to Goody Picker’s, bursting into her kitchen without ceremony. 

“T say, Mrs. Picker, we can’t find out anything about that business 
last night,” began Tod. 

“And you never will, gentlemen, as is my opinion,” returned Mrs. 
Picker, getting up in a bustle and dusting two wooden chairs. “ Who- 
ever did that, have took himself off for a bit; never doubt it. ’Twas 
some one o’ them village lads.” 

“We have been wondering whether it was Roger Monk.” 

“ Lawk-a-mercy !” cried she, dropping. a basin on the brick floor. 
And if ever I saw a woman change colour, she did. 

‘“‘What’s the matter now ?” 

“Why you sent me into a tremble, gentlemen, saying that,” she an- 
swered, stooping to pick up the broken crockery. “A young man 
lodging in my place, do such a villain’s trick! I’d not like to think it ; 
I shouldn’t rest in my bed. The two servants having started right out 
from here for the churchyard have cowed-down my heart bad enough, 
without more ill news.” 

“ What time did Monk come in last night ?” questioned Tod. “Do 
you remember ?” 

‘‘He come in after Mrs. Hannah and the other had gone,” she 
replied, taking a moment’s pause. “Close upon it; I’d hardly shut 
my door on them when I had to open it to him.” 

“ Did he go out again ?” 

“Not he, sir. He eat his supper, telling me in a grumbling tone 
about the extra work he’d had to do in the greenhouses and places, 
because the other man had took holiday best part o’ the day. And 
then he went up to bed. Right tired he seemed.” 

We left her fitting the pieces of the basin together, and went home. 
“Tt wasn’t Monk,” said Tod. ‘ But now—where to look for the right 
man, Johnny ?” 

Look as we might, we did not find him. Phoebe was better in a day 
or two, but the convulsive fits stuck to her, coming on at all sorts of un- 
expected times. Old Duff thought it might end in insanity. 

And that’s what came of Watching for the Shadows on St. Mark’s 


Eve! 
Jounny LupLow. 
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AUNT FELICITE. 
A NORMAN STORY. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ CHARLOTTE BurRNEY,” &c. 


ARKET was nearly over in the Place St. Blaize. A few hardy 

old veterans still kept their position, but by far the greater 

number of sellers had stowed away their unsold merchandise, shut up 

their camp-stools, and furled their gay-coloured umbrellas. Many had 

already seated themselves in the lumbering, picturesque carts which 

had brought them in from some neighbouring village—the place their 

stalls had occupied to be known by a heap of pea-shucks and bean- 

shreddings, and other vegetable refuse blistering under the intense 
August sunshine. 

The scene round the beautiful old church of St. Blaize was as 
great a contrast to that which had presented itself earlier in the morning 
as that which the dressing-room of a beauty after a ball, strewn with 
discarded finery, offers to the perfection of grace and beauty the very 
same adornments realized on her person. So thought a fair, handsome 
Englishman who had been turning the heads of all the pretty market- 
girls by sketching them, driving the ugly ones half mad with envy. 

If any fellow-artist had looked over Arthur Seton’s shoulder, he 
must have wondered why he had spent all the morning in and about 
the old market-place. He could not be studying effect: everything was 
in too broad a glare of sunshine. There were the quaint sculptured 
dormers of the Bourse, and the projecting high-peaked gables of the 
many-storied houses which faced him as he leaned against the 
crumbling wall of the gray church; but had the said fellow-artist 
turned a few pages back, he would have found rough notes in plenty. 

He might have been studying colour from the picturesque skirts and 
jackets and bright-coloured head and neckerchiefs of the women, or 
from their umbrellas, ranging from rosy scarlet to brilliant green, or, 
more likely still, from the slanting masses of golden apricots, blushing 
peaches, plums, and many-hued pears—the melon, sold for “ vingt 
centimes la piéce,” tempting alike scent, taste, and sight by the rich 
colour the gash in its side revealed. 

But it was not for this, or he would not have lingered now that all 
the fruit had disappeared; leaving behind it a faint odour which, 
mingling with the decaying refuse, made the market-place unsavoury. 
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After a while, Mr. Seton seemed to find this out, for he left the posi- 
tion he had kept so long near the fruit-stalls, and crossing to the Bourse 
side of the Place, leant down over the flowers, drawn up in serried 
rows on the pavement. 

“ Will monsieur buy a bouquet pour sa dame?” 

An old woman with a brown wrinkled face, which looked as if some 
one had given it a screw in the middle, held him out a nosegay of 
cloves, jasmines, and mignonette. He could not help buying it. 

“ But it is for me,” he said, laughing. ‘Ihave no belle dame to 
buy bouquets for.” 

“ Ah ga,” she shrugged her shoulders—“ un beau monsieur like you 
can never be in want of some one to give flowers to.” She stopped, 
and crossed herself devoutly : then, with a half-doubting look, “‘ There 
is always the Holy Virgin. Are you heretic, eh?” she said, sharply. 
“It isa pity: you are too well-made to be prey for the devil.” 

Seton pulled out his whiskers, and laughed. He -was very. hand- 
some, and possessed an air of quiet distinction. His very indolence of 
manner gave a repose to his movements. He never did anything hurried 
or awkward, but he gave a slight start now as a young girl came up to 
the flower-stalls. She started also; a file of women passing to their 
carts with baskets on their heads had kept these two from the sight of 
each other. 

Seton raised his hat, and then the girl bowed timidly. She was 
interesting-looking: a pale, transparent skin, with great dark eyes, 
full of expression; the blush that came as she recognized Arthur 
made her lovely. Her long dark lashes almost touched her glowing 
cheeks at the flower-woman’s next words, ‘‘ Ah ¢a, mon beau monsieur, 
do you know Mademoiselle Geneviéve? Ah ciel! how men tell stories ! 
you said a minute ago that you knew no belle dame to offer flowers 
to. Ma chérie, I began to think thou wert not coming to see the 
old bonne. Thou wouldst have come, my child; but how could I 
know that the aunt would allow it, as I had seen thee at home this 
morning ?” 

Seton had drawn a little back as the old woman put her brown hands 
on the girl’s shoulders, and kissed her forehead. Genevitve seemed 
to recover when she found herself talking to her old servant. 

“ Bah !—and suppose I did not ask the aunt? It is only when she is 
away from home that I may not go out and market for her. I go on 
other days, and why not on this? Elodie, you grow silly.” 

“ C’est bien, mon enfant.” Elodie gave her 2 look of intense ad- 
miration, and then she turned again to Seton. ‘‘ How long have you 
known Mademoiselle, mon beau monsieur? She belongs to me, you 
know. She is mon enfant de lait. Is she not a child to be proud of?” 

Geneviéve blushed, but she looked angry. Seton thought she was 
turning away, and he spoke, raising his hat, almost with reverence : 
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“‘T have not the honour of knowing your mistress,” he said to Elodie. 
‘“‘ Mademoiselle and I are neighbours, and have only seen each other 
by chance.” He paused ; Geneviéve had raised her eyes; she looked 
timid again, but no longer angry. He went on, “ If she will permit 
me, I shall be proud to offer her your sweet flowers.” 

She took the nosegay very unwillingly, he thought, and she looked 
inclined to give it back, when the old woman said : 

“Don’t tell the aunt anybody gave them to thee; they grew in 
Elodie’s garden, that is all. Mon beau monsieur,” she went on, 
warned by a frown on Geneviéve’s gentle face, “you must take your- 
self off: my child and I have words to speak which are not for 
you.” 

Seton looked at Geneviéve, but she gave him no encouragement to 
remain. He pocketed his sketch-book as leisurely as possible, and with 
a bow, first to the mistress and then to the old servant, he lounged 
up the hilly street that leads to the ruined Norman bastions of what 
was once the Castle of St. Roque. 

It was very hot, and he was tired, but he did not stop till he reached 
the closely cropped grass on the ramparts. Then he flung himself 
down, startling a flock of tortoiseshell butterflies only just hatched, who 
had been settling on the clover blossoms on which he now rested. 

Seton looked lazily after the insects, as they flew here and there, 
attracted first by one blossom, then by another ; an incessant flutter of 
brown and blue and gold. 

“Upon my soul, I am not much better than a butterfly. I came 
to this place for two days at the outside, and I’ve been here ten. 
Why don’t I go? Ah! there it is. If I go now, I’m afraid I shall 
leave something belonging to me which I can’t very well spare. Con- 
found it! why am I such a soft-hearted fool? Can't I listen to a sweet 
voice and look at a sweet face, but I must straightway want it for my 
own? Yes, that is what Ido want. Genevitve—I never knew her name 
before—it suits her exactly. I want to have those eyes of hers looking 
into mine, and to hear that voice of hers telling me she loves me, and 
that she never could love anybody else. What a voice it is !” 

In England, Mr. Seton was a welcome guest in what is called 
“society ;’ he had kept heart-whole there; but now he had fallen a 
victim to this disease of love, because his ears had listened to the 
singing of the loveliest voice he had ever heard, and twice each day he 
had seen the singer’s charming face for a few minutes at the window 
Opposite his room at the Hétel de Paris. He knew nothing else about 
her. He had found out the house at the back window of which he 
had seen her, but there was nothing to be learnt there. He had knocked, 
and asked who lived in the particular hoifse that interested him, but the 
door was opened by a child, who seemed unable to understand his 
rather British French. “Maman est sortie,” was all the answer he 
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could extract ; and at the shops, they shrugged their shoulders, and 
knew nothing about people who lived in the Rue Puits d’Amour. 

It was a terrible fact—and Seton knew it; he had fallen headlong 
into a passion for a girl of whom he knew nothing. Her face, her whole 
conduct, vouched for her purity ; until to-day he had not even spoken 
to her, for she left her window almost as soon as he appeared at his ; 
and he had not succeeded till this morning in meeting her in the 
street, spite of the incessant watch he kept on her movements. 

Suddenly a new idea quickened within him—he would go back to 
the market-place and find old Elodie; he should learn from her all he 
wanted to know. He sprang up, and hastened down the slippery grass- 
slope with a speed that made him inclined to smile at himself. 

The market-place was empty ; a few ragged children were prowling 
among the refuse ; a few dropped flowers marked where Elodie’s 
flower-pots had stood, but she and her donkey-cart had departed. 


Mademoiselle Félicité Trudin was still a very handsome woman— 
though at thirty-five a Frenchwoman is older than is an Englishwoman 
at the same epoch, especially when she is of Félicité’s type. Large 
deep brown eyes, regular features, a clear olive skin, and abundant 
braids of glossy hair, made a picture-face, to which the depth of pas- 
sionate expression gave brilliant effects of light and shade. 

The shade predominated as she sat by her bedroom window, resting 
her cheek on the slender fingers of one hand, while the other played 
with the braid chain suspended from her neck. 

The annoyance that shadowed her came from within; outwardly 
there was only what she looked on every day—a bricked court-yard 
below, half built over by the one-storied rooms of her lodgers, a tailor 
and his family. The leaded roof of their apartment Madmoiselle 
used as a flower-garden; and across it she could have walked, had 
she chosen, into the first-floor back windows of the Hétel de Paris. 

Her look-out was not half so picturesque and varied as that of the 
English tourists and French families bound for “les eaux,” who chanced 
to sojourn in this pleasant little hotel, in one of the most charming and 
cleanest of Norman towns. 

She saw nothing but tiers of windows opening one above another, 
with their muslin draperies and clumsy fastenings—monotonous 
compared with the variety opposite. To begin with the court-yard. 
Monsieur and Madame Leroux might be seen in early morning in 
various stages of their toilette, and on two days of the week stock- 
ings and garments, many-coloured and multiform, hung from strings 
stretched, zig-zag fashion, from the sides of the leads to the wall opposite. 
The leads themselves were rich in colour. Mademoiselle Feélicité 
loved flowers, and knew how to grow them too. Her oleanders and 
scarlet geraniums did her credit, and her myrtles and fuchsias, those 
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strange contrasts of blossoms, would have raised the envy of an English 
gardener. 

The interior of her chamber was dingy-looking enough from the hotel 
(for Mademoiselle Félicité was fond of air, and kept her windows open 
till she went to bed). A white crucifix showed in one corner, and over 
that, on a bracket, a gorgeously-clad, crowned Madonna; but all else 
was too sombre in tint to be easily made out. The upper story 
must have been rented by a laundress; long poles projected from the 
windows with blouses and scarlet jerseys, and striped stockings, and 
other gay garments—set off to advantage by the dark-green jasmine 
against the house—its starry blossoms almost over, but enough left to 
scent the evening air, as Mademoiselle Félicité sat thinking below. 

She was thinking of Geneviéve, her orphan niece—“ I suppose all I 
shall ever have to care for when my mother is taken from me.” 

A very bitter, almost resentful look came into Feélicité’s face. 

“If she were taller—if she had more pose in her figure, and more 
expression in her eyes, she would be, I fancy, very—nice-looking ;” it 
seemed as if another word had been on Félicité’s lips, and that she 
suppressed it. ‘Yes, nice-looking is what she is—she is too simple- 
looking for beauty; her eyes could never reveal passion or pathos ; 
they are socontented. My mother says I do not make a companion of 
the child. Bah!”—she got up from her chair, and began to pace up 
and down the room. ‘What sympathies can we have ?—her life- 
pictures are all of the future, and mine are of the past. And is 
there no future for me? Am I to see this child blooming daily into 
greater loveliness, exactly as I fade, attracting where I have lost all 
power to charm; gaining love—a husband, perhaps a good position— 
by the very means and advantages I have earned for her by my inces- 
sant labours? It is unjust—Ciel! it is too unjust to bear !” 

It seemed unjust and bitter that, for no other reason than because, at 
thirty-five, she was still Mademoiselle Trudin, Félicité should have 
to work at teaching singing and music to pupils incapable of ap- 
preciating her rare gifts, for the sake of her dead brother’s child. 
If she had had more of the genre artiste in her, that indescribable 
unconventional nature which will struggle through all barriers to the 
good it aims at, regardless of tumbles by the way, Félicité would 
have gone to Paris, and would have been some one in the musical 
world there ;, but she was well-born, spite of her poverty, and the 
idea of singing in public was not to be entertained. So she vegetated 
on at St. Roque ; not so lonely since Geneviéve had been given up to 
her to train for her own profession, but almost as silent as when she 
had no companion. 

She knew this, and knew, too—for she was not unfeeling—how mono- 
tonous the young girl’s life must be ; left shut up in thosegdingy: rooms 
to practise and study the theory of music, while her aunt trudged from ~ 
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one convent to another in the vain effort of transmuting the wood she 
had to work on into responsive bell-metal. 

“* But what then ?” she said to herself. ‘“ My life was a sadder one. 
She has no sick father to wait on, in addition to her studies ; she grows 
quieter ; but it cannot be expected that after teaching all day I can be 
fall of entertaining conversation when at length I come in to dinner. 
She is well, for she is neither pale nor thin—on the contrary, although 
she tells me she has not left the house while I have been out, there is 
a glow on her cheek and a light in her eyes that puzzles me. She 
cannot be reading a romance; she is too sincere to deceive me.” 

The chimes of the old cathedral at the other end of the town went 
eight, and then all the little clocks took up the chorus, one after 
another, like a tribe of charity children singing a hymn. 

Félicité rose with a brighter look on her face; she drew on a pair of 
old gloves, and then from the recess of a dark cupboard just outside 
her room door, she produced a battered green watering-pot. 

Her tall slender figure looked graceful, bending over the flowers on 
the leads outside, as she nipped off the spent blossoms and removed the 
faded leaves, with a care that was almost tender in its minuteness, 
before she began watering. The day had been intensely hot, and the 
thirsty earth in the flower-pots had sucked up all the water before she 
had half finished ; she looked down into the yard below and shouted, 
“Madame Leroux !” but no answer came. Madame Leroux was pro- 
menading up and down in front of the hotel, talking to the chef and 
the garcon de salle, who were smoking their cigarettes with her husband 
on the bench beside the entrance doorway. 

Félicité had no resource but to go round to the fountain in the next 
street, or to await Madame Leroux’s return, and her flowers were 
drooping and fading. She looked at them, and then at her empty 
water-can, with a very discontented face, and then she looked across at 
the hotel windows: the one nearest to her is being thrown open, 
and a handsome young man, with long fair whiskers, stepped forth 
on the leads and offered the loan of his pitcher. Mademoiselle bowed 
and thanked him. Her eyes are so lustrous as she raises them to 
his, that Seton begins to think she must be Geneviéve’s sister, instead 
of the dragon-like aunt he had prepared himself to conciliate. 

They talked and grew more and more pleased with each other; 
several times Seton was on the point of mentioning Genevitve; but some- 
thing—he could not have told what—checked the words as they came. 

Mademoiselle said she had only just returned from Dives. 

“ Does Monsieur not know Dives? It is all that is most charming for 
the health—sea-bathing, everything. My mother inhabits Dives. I 
shall return to her in a day or two.” And then, after a little more 
talk, Mademoiselle wished him “bon soir,” and retreated. 

Seton went back, too, into his room, and sat on the window-sill, 
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smoking and wondering what had become of Genevitve. Suddenly 
from the inner room swelled the tones of a rich full voice in Beethoven’s 
“ Adelaide.” Surely it was as beautiful as Geneviéve’s !—it was plain she 
had been her aunt’s pupil ; he recognized the same pure style, free from 
all meretricious effect or ornament. There was a slight pause, and 
then he heard the first notes of the “Norma” duet. No, when he 
heard them together, there could be no mistake as to which voice he 
preferred ; there was an angelic sweetness in the tones of his Genevieve, 
as he had begun to call her, that could not easily be matched. She 
did not sing again thatevening. Mademoiselle Félicité kept possession 
of the piano and poured forth song after song, fairly chaining Seton 
to his post at the window. 

He hoped that, now her aunt had returned, Genevieve would be 
more visible, but she never came even to the window during the next 
two days. Every evening he renewed his conversation with Made- 
moiselle Trudin, when she appeared to water her flowers ; he also met 
her in the street and bowed to her ; but still he did not speak of Gene- 
vieve. He was longing for next market-day; then he would waylay the 
young girl on her road tothe Place. Perhaps she, too, might be going 
to Dives, and he could see her at her grandmother’s. 

Another day passed, and still no Geneviéve’s voice at the piano, no 
face at the window. Then he could restrain himself no longer, and 
when Félicité appeared in the evening, he asked her abruptly if he had 
not heard another voice mingling with hers on the first evening of their 
acquaintance ? 

He was too full of Geneviéve to heed outward signs and tokens, or 
he might have noticed the dark shadow that fell across Félicité’s face, 
and the sudden glitter in her eyes. 

She looked unusually handsome this evening. She had dressed her- 
self with great care ; her exquisitely-fitting black silk gown revealed her 
well-shaped figure, and showed off, too, the delicate lace of her collar 
and cuffs, the former fastened up with an antique brooch. As yet no sil- 
ver hairs threaded her magnificent dark braids, as they wound closely 
round her perfect head, and coiled about the comb that held them. 

The shadow on her face deepened. 

How strange that he should have noticed Genevitve’s voice! She 
had sent her off early next morning to Dives, so that must have been 
his only chance—unless ‘ 

“Tt was a young girl who is sometimes here.” She spoke very 
stiffly, and Seton saw at once how unwelcome the subject was. “ Had 
Monsieur been long at St. Roque before I had the pleasure of seeing 
him?” 

“Tf I tell,” thought Seton, “she looks angry enough to spirit Gene- 
vitve away. I must play this game discreetly.” So he answered, “Oh! 
no,” and went on paying her more devoted court than ever. 
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Poor Félicité! Men don’t often know what they are doing, when 
they play with that tender, yet many-bladed thing, a woman’s heart ! 

Seton only wished to fascinate Genevitve’s aunt, to attach her 
entirely to his interests, that there might be no obstacles between him 
and her niece; he quite forgot the expression he had put into his 
smiles and looks, to a woman whose blood ran like fire through her 
veins, and with whom love had been a life-long craving. 

At twenty, Félicité had loved, and, misled by her own vanity rather 
than by any intentional deception on his part, had seen the man she 
almost worshipped marry her intimate friend. Since then she had lived 
friendless, closing her heart against all confidences; even with her old 
mother she was the wise counsellor, the watchful nurse, never the open- 
hearted, dutiful daughter. But for this early blight, she would not have 
watched so jealously, and with such eager depreciation, the growth of 
Geneviéve’s loveliness. I believe in second-sight—in that strange fore- 
shadowing which teaches us whence or from whom, humanly speaking, 
misfortune is likely to come to us—and from the time that Genevieve, 
a fair, small, delicate-looking child of six years old, had been trans- 
ferred from Elodie’s care, to live with her grandmother at Dives, Féli- 
cité had never been able to love her. 

She smiled at her own face, that night, when she had lit the lamp in 
her room, after parting from Seton. It was no longer the proud, self- 
contained image she had seen reflected so often in the little mirror. 
The lips parted in a rosy smile—the eyes seemed almost to blush 
with the cheeks as they drooped beneath the well-cut eyelids. “It 
is come at last—at last!” she whispered softly. ‘The love I have 
so longed for—and it is such a true passion. He only knows my 
name; he does not even know that I am well-born, and he sees that I 
am poor and friendless. I told him I was going to Dives—we shall see 
if he follows me.” And she went to bed, and dreamed of Arthur 
Seton. 


An old woman, in a black-silk dress, over which a huge-bibbed brown 
holland apron was spread, sat plucking each leaf separately from the 
endive plants that lay in her lap, flinging them into the large shining 
brass pan of water beside her. She had a great black bonnet on her 
head to shield her from the sun—a necessary precaution at noon—for 
Madame Trudin’s garden, though rich in vegetables, boasted of no trees 
but a few espaliers, and those that grew against the wall. It was, in fact, 
a perfect sun-trap, in which any one less accustomed to live out of doors 
would have been baked. But Madame Trudin, as she sat there, busily 
preparing her salad for breakfast, with her back towards her cottage, 
and her face to the sea, seemed to enjoy it quite as much as her parrot 
did, who was screaming “Bon jour” on his perch outside the vine- 
covered porch. 
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The click of the garden-gate sounded, and the parrot screamed 
‘* Bon jour” in yet louder tones. 

“ Ah ca!” The old lady shredded the few remaining leaves in double- 
quick time, rose up, and shook her apron. ‘TI did not think it was so 
late. It must be Félicité, and I cannot even take off my apron.” 

She stood still, unwilling to turn her back on the expected guest, and 
still more unwilling to present herself before her orderly daughter in her 
present array; but she was not doomed to wait. Long before Félicité 
would have threaded the winding paths two soft arms were round 
Madame Trudin’s neck, and Genevitve’s sweet face was nestling against 
her plump old cheeks. 

“ Aha! bonne maman, thou art taken by surprise, n’est-ce-pas! Elodie 
said I was not to come over till my aunt had gone back to St. Roque; 
but I dreamed I saw thee crying last night, and I woke crying, too, and 
then’I said I will go over and see the bonne maman, even if she does 
not want her troublesome little girl.” 

The bonne maman plainly did want her. She held the fair young 
face between both her own hands, and kissed it on the forehead, the 
eyes, and on both cheeks, murmuring soft cooing words of love. 

“ How long hast thou been with Elodie, my jewel ?” 

“Only for three days; and after another week the aunt promised 
that I should make a long stay with thee. She does not want me at 
St. Roque, she says; she has so much teaching now.” 

“Ma foi! I.thought it was just holiday time, and you would both 
come to the grand-mére at once; but anyway, my child, thou art glad 
to be free of the hot, dusty city ?” 

“Yes and no, bonne maman; there are things I like, even in 
St. Roque.” The lovely face was turned aside, and the large deep 
eyes seemed to be searching for something far away. 

“Tiens! and is it not, then, true that thou art a spoiled child, when 
thou canst say so to thy grand-mére? ah bah!”—for Genevitve was 
kissing her again—“ petite vaurienne, la grand-mére knows better than to 
believe all the nonsense that comes out of that baby-mouth—get along 
then, vite! We have a déjeuner superbe for the aunt; but it would 
be better if we had some mussels. I saw the men coming up with their 
baskets a quarter of an hour ago. By the time thou hast brought them 
thy aunt will have arrived. Va-t-en !” 

Geneviéve ran away; she was hardly out of sight, flying down the 
shingled road that led towards the fishermen’s cottages, when the grand- 
mére’s ear heard the sound of wheels approaching. 

This time she would not be caught. A shrill cry of “ Marie” brought 
to her side a short, square woman, with a brown face, that must once 
have been pretty, surmounted by the high white cap of the Viroise 
peasantry, with its large muslin bow, just above the forehead-frill. 

By signs, more than by words, Madame showed that she wished to 
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be disencumbered of her apron, which, being tied behind, she could 
not possibly get at—(no one who looked at Madame Trudin could 
expect her to get round herself easily); and this, by dint of tiptoeing, 
Marie accomplished. Then the old lady dipped her not very clean 
hands in the water, in which lay the salad, and wiped them on Marie’s 
skirts; she next wiped her face with a huge red-silk pocket-hand- 
kerchief, took a pinch of snuff, settled her bonnet, and finally seated 
herself in her chair, ready to receive her visitor. 

Yes ; she was coming now, there were steps outside the gate. She 
got up alertly, and walked towards it, to greet Félicité. 

It was indeed Mademoiselle Trudin ; but she was not alone. Stand- 
ing beside her—in fact, opening the gate for her to pass in—was, as the 
old lady afterwards told Marie in the kitchen, “le plus joli garcon du 
monde.” 

Madame embraced her daughter, and was duly presented to Mr. 
Seton. Mademoiselle explained that this English gentleman was a friend 
of hers ; she had met him quite by accident that morning in the omnibus 
that brought her to Dives—here Félicité blushed, and looked, her 
mother thought, wonderfully handsome, as she cast down her eyes—and 
Monsieur had said he wished to be presented to Madame Trudin. 

The old lady’s greeting was the rare mixture of grace and cordiality 
so charming and so peculiar to the old. It won Seton’s heart. He 
decided that Madame Trudin had more of Geneviétve than of Feélicité 
in her, just while her daughter stood blessed more than ever in the con- 
viction that he loved her only. 

“ And Monsieur will be good enough to eat something with us? We 
have breakfast exactly ready. Marie, you can serve the breakfast de 
suite ; we shall not be seated before Mademoiselle Genevitve comes 
back !” 

adame screamed out this injunction so that Marie might hear in 
the kitchen. Félicité turned red, and then very pale. She glanced 
quickly at Seton, but he was so busy tormenting the parrot that she 
could not see his face. 

Madame Trudin was already leading the way indoors. Feélicité step- 
ped up to her and took her by the arm. 

“What art thou thinking of, maman? Thy largest round table will 
only hold three! It is insufferable to be cramped at meals! What 
brings Geneviéve here ?” 

She spoke in a cold, severe voice, that Madame Trudin plainly 
feared. In her alarm, she had nearly said Genevitve had come over 
of her own accord; but motherly feeling checked the words. All 
at once, her cowed look departed, the smiles returned to her rosy old 
face, and she snapped her fingers in triumph. 

“T have it, Félicité! I was thinking but now that Marie, in her 
sabots, would make a clumsy waitress for such a grand milord 
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anglais. La petite shall wait on us herself, and she can eat at the 
little table. Entrez! entrez! Monsieur, je vous en prie !” 

Félicité looked gloomy. Then, remembering that she must appear 
at her best, she hurried up the uneven staircase into the bare, com- 
fortless room she occupied at Dives. The walls were white-washed ; a 
bed, a small basin, and a looking-glass, made up the furniture, unless a 
crucifix beside the bed be reckoned among it. Anxious as she was 
to get down stairs, Félicité yet stayed to roll up her new bonnet- 
strings and gloves with the practised neatness of a Frenchwoman, 
then, with just a glance to make sure that her hair and her collar were 
unruffled, she loosened her lips into a smile, and descended. 

Genevitve was not in the tiny salle, but three plates of soup were 
steaming on the snowy cloth, the middle of the table being filled by a 
loaf or roll certainly three feet long. 

Madame had just placed her guests, and swathed her capacious chin 
and bosom in an enormous serviette, when Genevieve came in, bearing 
a plate of mussels, decorated with sprigs of purslane. She blushed as 
Seton rose and bowed to her; but he did this with such ceremonious 
politeness, that Félicité felt tranquillized, especially when she saw him 
resume his seat, in obedience to her mother’s injunctions. 

“Ne vous dérangez pas, Monsieur, pour la petite—it is she who will 
serve us, is it not, ma bonne?” The old lady pinched the girl’s 
blushing cheek, and held her the empty soup-plate. 

For a moment Seton was vexed; but then it was only means to an 
end—breakfast would soon be over—he had got the privilege he 
coveted, of meeting Geneviétve beneath her grandmother’s roof; and if 
he did not have her all to himself before long, he should deserve any 
ill-luck that might befall him. As he thought thus, he became con- 
scious, without looking up, that Félicité’s eyes were intently fixed on 
him. He glanced quickly: at her. What a world of passion there 
was in the gaze that met his for one instant, and then sank beneath it. 

It struck him with a chilly fear that Aunt Félicité had mistaken 
his manner towards her. Then, with his usual insouciance, he argued : 

“Well, and what then ?—the only way is to keep her pacified by a 
little harmless attention, until I am sure of my footing with the old lady; 
after that, la tante may go back to St. Roque as fast as she pleases, so 
long as Geneviéve stays at Dives—and I will take care of that.” 

He could not help stealing a glance, every now and then, at the 
graceful girl, as she moved about noiselessly, changing the plates as 
deftly as if waiting had been her true vocation. The bright sunshine 
streamed in through the open casements, bordered and overhung with 
vine-leaves, and the scent of the sweet August flowers came in with the 
wasps that circled and buzzed round the table. Seton thought it was 
like a scene in a book ; he gave himself up thoroughly to enjoyment, 
and even Félicité joined in the merriment of the little party. 
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The soup-plates were gone now, and instead appeared a cold chicken 
and the salad. Madame was seriously measuring and pouring in the 
regulated quantities of oil and vinegar, varying her employment by 
occasional chops at the wasps, when they came too close. 

“It is waps—you call this béte in English, Monsieur ?” 

Seton tried to teach her the true pronunciation, but she shook her 
head and laughed. 

“Ah! ma foi, non! Je vous en remercie. Your accent of your 
language is too much of trouble. One of your countrymen try to teach 
me long times ago how it is you call poulet. I will show you I 
can speak Engleesh, but it is necessary always to sneeze. Monsieur, 
may I have the honour to carve for you a little of’—(here she made a 
prodigious attempt to sneeze)—“tschicken? There!” she added, tri- 
umphantly, “is it not with justice that I call it a vilain language—a lan- 
guage where you must go through the trouble of sneezing if you will 
ask even for a bit of—tschicken P” 

Seton laughed heartily, and, as a crowning proof of favour, the old 
lady touched glasses with him. There was no wine, but the cider was 
potent, and she rattled on in one incessant flow of talk. 

A dish of peaches from the garden, and some macaroons, ended the 
little feast. Genevieve had eaten, by her grandmother’s orders, at the 
buffet. Seton could not see her face, but he remarked her perfect 
silence. Was she angry; could she think he was paying too much 
court to her aunt >—well, he would soon undeceive her. He had never 
seen anything so lovely as her apparition in the door-way, her little 
straw hat just shading her face, and the plate of mussels in her hand. 
He had decided on his line of conduct. Félicité would leave the 
room presently, and he should persuade the grandmother to let Gene- 
vive sit to him for one of his contemplated pictures. He would not 
have gone on chattering so gaily to the aunt, if he had seen her niece's 
face. Poor little Genevitve! she could not eat any breakfast; there 
was a great lump in her throat which threatened to choke her if she 
tried to swallow. She had been so glad, so wild with happiness, to see 
him there seated beside her grandmother—she had been ready to wait 
on him, to do anything for his comfort or enjoyment ; but why did he 
not speak to her—why had he so much pleasant talk, and such a 
devoted manner towards la tante, and not one word for her? 

“T want to speak with you a few minutes, Genevitve,” said the 
low musical voice of Félicité at her elbow. ‘Come to my room with 
me.” 

The girl felt a new strange rebellion in her till now docile heart. She 
was not at St. Roque. Why should la tante take so much upon herself 
in the grandmother’s house? She followed slowly; and just as she 
went out of the door, she looked behind her. Arthur was waiting to 
meet her eyes; he knew they must seek his before she left him, and 
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his glance of fond, warm admiration sent her after her aunt with quicker 
steps and a lighter heart. “He is no hypocrite, then,” she said to 
herself; “he likes me; I am sure he likes me, and he will talk to me 
by-and-by.” 

“Genevieve ”—Mademoiselle shut her bedroom door, and as it did 
not boast of any handle, leaned against it to keep it close—“ why are 
you here to-day without leave from me or your grandmother ?” 

“‘T wanted to see bonne maman, and I came.” 

Félicité wondered at the erect head and glowing cheeks and eyes. 
So mutinous a mood must be controlled. She looked severe. 

“You know you should not make me such an answer. I am your 
natural guardian now that my mother is old. You are selfish, Gene- 
vive ; she does not want you here to-day, although she would not be 
so inhospitable as to tell you so; her house is small, and - 

“When grandmamma tells me to go, I will believe she does not want 
me,” said Genevieve, and then she burst into tears of downright childish 
misery that Aunt Félicité should have taken up such a new whim as 
that of interfering between her and her beloved bonne maman. 

“ Leave off crying, silly child, and go home to Elodie, quietly. Ido 
not say it is from want of love that my mother desires thy absence, but 
simply because we are too many for her to-day.” 

Geneviéve’s eyes dried as if by magic. 

“T cannot go back to Nourenne till I have said good-bye to her.” 

Félicité was not a captious, ill-tempered woman: in some ways she 
was much-enduring ; even now she wished no harm to Geneviéve.” 

“Stay here, and I will send my mother to you, and then I expect you 
to go.” 

Félicité was perplexed. She did not want to leave Geneviéve for one 
instant till she had seen her safely on her way to Nourenne; and yet, 
in the girl’s new mood, which her aunt set down at once to the most 
insatiable vanity, she feared to bring matters to a doubtful issue by in- 
sisting on her departure without any leave-taking. While she went 
seeking Madame Trudin, Genevitve might purposely throw herself in 
the way of Seton. A girl did not fall into so strange a mood without 
cause. She had been spoiled by the grand-mére and by Elodie, and 
fancied herself entitled to admiration. Félicité’s own heart told her 
that no one could see Seton without being fascinated by him: the 
kindest thing she could do was to send her niece away at once. 

“Stay here till I come back again with my mother.” 

She pulled the door as closely as possible; and when she reached 
the staircase, stopped to listen. All was quiet: Genevitve did not, 
then, intend to follow her. The sigh of relief that escaped, showed 
how tense had been her previous fear. 

She looked into the salle ; it was empty ; but she heard her mother’s 
voice—talking surely ‘to Seton. Ah! that was what she wanted ; 
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while the old lady sent Genevitve away, she could so engross his 
attention that he would never miss the poor little girl, to whom his 
kindness might prove so hurtful. 

If you had told Mademoiselle that on the adroit handling of this 
matter depended her own weal or woe, she would have smiled at you 
with that lofty air of hers, which so completely governed her mother 
and évery one else. 

But all this while Madame Trudin is talking through the kitchen 
window to Seton, who treads down the mignonette borders below it, 
that he may put in his head and admire the huge shining brass coffee 
pot she shows him. He is getting out his sketch-book, vowing he will 
have its likeness, thereby eliciting peals of laughter from mistress and 
maid, for Marie stands just behind the old lady, with hands on her 
hips, playing chorus when needed. 

There is a familiarity in this scene which offends Mademoiselle. She 
walks up to her mother—she has a question to ask, she says; but ‘she 
takes care to smile, for Seton looks at her as she comes in. He has 
turned away now that she bends down to speak to the old lady; but 
Félicité is not troubled, he has left his sketch-book on the window-sill, 
and she shall join him in the garden directly. 

He wanders round the house, looking in at all the windows to find 
Genevitve. She is alone, perhaps; he backs, and gazes at the upper 
story. Yes, there she is, looking out over the distant country, with a 
sad, heart-wrung expression on her lovely face. 

‘Come out here into the passage,” said Félicité to Madame Trudin, 
“‘T do not like Monsieur Seton to see thee in the kitchen. English- 
women do not attend to the details of their ménage as we do; he 
may consider thy presence there ill-bred.” Then, as briefly as pos- 
sible, she told her mother to dismiss Genevieve. 

“ But, Félicité, what harm does the child do here ?” 

“My mother, have I ever led thee astray by my advice? If 
thou dost not send the poor child away at once, thou wilt be her 
worst enemy.” 

“Thou art laughing at me, my daughter, as the men and women 
talk in the feuilleton of Ze Petit Journal.” 

Félicité paused just an instant and listened. Genevitve had not 
unclosed her door yet. Time was important; but it was still more 
important that Madame Trudin should see really how matters stood. 

“Come in here a moment, ma mére.” She led the way to the salle, 
at the further end of the passage, away from the kitchen. Mademoiselle 
Trudin closed the casements ; Seton might be close by. 

Then she hinted—and her ambiguity was sadly puzzling at first 
to the downright comprehension of the bonne maman—that Mr. 
Seton had intentions in her favour ; and that as it was plain that Gene- 
vitve was beginning to think a good deal of herself, Madame Trudin 
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was bound, both by motherly duty and feeling, to keep the child out 
of his society. It has been said that the grandmother was downright— 
she made a hole in her manners now by her want of quick perception. 

“ Ah, ma pauvre Félicité ! and you think that if he looks at Spring he 
will not fancy full-blown Summer—courage, my child, thou art won- 
drously handsome still, and if he loves thee and has chosen thee, he 
will not be won away even by my sunbeam of a Geneviéve.” 

“ Thou art completely mistaken ”—the old lady was alarmed at the 
stern dignity that stiffened every line of the proud face: “There is 
neither doubt nor fear in my mind about Mr. Seton ; it is of Genevitve 
I speak—I fear for her. Mother, remember how I suffered once ; wilt 
thou not spare this child ?” 

The words came with such strange earnestness that the mother, all 
unused to confidence of any kind from her wise, queen-like daughter, 
submitted at once. 

“Bien, bien, my Félicité, thou art always thinking for every one. 
Go out into the garden to Monsieur ; he has been left too long to amuse 
himself, I will send my poor little darling away, and if thou keepest 
the side of the garden farthest from the gate, no one need be any the 
wiser when she goes.” 

Félicité’s lip curled at the last word. Was her mother still afraid that 
Geneviéve could stand in her aunt’s way ?—and yet why did Félicité’s 
own heart beat with such full painful throbs ; could all this eager, pent- 
up feeling be only consideration for Geneviéve ? 

Mr. Seton was not in the garden—at least, she could not find him 
there. While she stood perplexed, Mdme. Trudin’s voice called from 
daughter’s window : 

“ Ah ca, Félicité! Genevitve is gone—poor, dear little angel! with- 
out so much as saying ‘Good-bye.’”” 

The dark shadow was on Mademoiselle’s handsome face. She came 
into the house and called to Marie— 

“Marie, did you see Mademoiselle Genevitve go away? Had she 
her hat on?” 

“Mais, oui!” The privileged old servant came out, wiping her hands 
on her blue stuff apron. ‘ Did you not hear Elodie just when you took 
Madame away into the salle? Well, she came calling Mademoiselle to 
see the fine haul of crabs they had brought in down below. I heard her 
tell Mademoiselle Genevitve she had come to fetch her home, and the 
Monsieur said he should like to see the crabs too, and they were all off 
to the shore together, not two minutes ago.” 

“ Peste !” muttered so deeply between Feélicité’s teeth that no one 
could have heard it; but the old servant saw the tempest in her face. 
“ ” 

They are together, after all ! Kareasmen: 8): Macosoan 


(Concluded in our next.) 
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QUIET ATTENTIONS. 
By HeEssBa STRETTON. 


me ITH women the great business of life is love,” says Hazlitt; 
“and they generally make a mistake in it.” I wish to know 
why this latter clause is true. 

In the first place, I believe there is at bottom a very subtle, but 
unacknowledged antagonism between man and woman, which has been 
scotched somewhat by the progress of civilization and chivalry, but 
which is too deeply rooted not to crop up here and there in all sorts of 
unexpected forms. There is very little true trust and tenderness existing 
between them ; but there is an almost universal disbelief in the strength 
and endurance of each other’s emotions, whenever those emotions trench 
upon the sphere of affection. Read any man’s writings, from Chaucer 
or Shakespeare downwards, and you find running through them a scoff 
and sneer, scarcely conscious, and therefore the more natural, against 
the idea of real constancy and love in woman. Listen to any woman’s 
- talk, and sooner or later she will let slip the melancholy sentiment of 
the Psalmist, “ All men are liars,” or at least that milder rendering of the 
same. passage, “ All men fail me.” There is as much antagonism implied 
between “male and female” as between “Jew and Greek ; bond and free.” 

There are two mistakes which women are apt to make in the outset 
of their business, which tend to a very pitiable bankruptcy. In a few 
cases she may remain perfectly unconscious of the advances of any 
lover until, after the lapse of months or even years, she is suddenly sur- 
prised and confounded by an utterly unexpected offer. Charlotte 
Bronté, who, as one would suppose, was all aflame with the passion 
which pervades her writings, was loved for years without suspecting it, 
until “like lightning,” she says, “it flashed upon me.” But this mistake 
is at once less common and less perilous than its opposite. What can 
surpass the absurdity, the chagrin, the mortification, the heart-sickness 
and heart-soreness of a woman who has buoyed herself upon the hope 
that advances are being made to her, when in truth the supposed suitor 
has no serious intentions at all ? 

What are advances, and when are men making them? “A course of 
small, quiet attentions,”. says Sterne, “not so pointed as to alarm, nor 
sO vague.as to be misunderstood, with now and then a look of kindness, 
and little or nothing said upon it.” That is a man’s answer to my ques- 
tion ; the simplest and most straightforward I can find, after a long and 
careful research. And what a depth of cunning and discretion there is 
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in it! Not too pointed, that the man’s honour may not be bound by 
them ; and not too vague to leave the woman fancy-free. ‘A look of 
kindness now and then, and little or nothing said upon it,” is delicious, 
inimitable. It gives him so much vantage, and allows her so full a 
scope for the active play of the imagination. ‘Small, quiet attentions !” 
How small may they be, and how quiet? In what way-are we to make 
sure that these delicate attentions are being paid to us? 

Would Sterne, or will men in general, admit that squeezing the hand 
is one of these small, quiet attentions which have great meaning in 
them? There is historical and royal evidence in affirmation of it, Dart- 
mouth’s old scandal of Edward Montagu losing his post of Chamberlain 
to Charles the Second’s Catherine: “‘ Her Majesty asked the King (having 
never had an admirer before nor after), what people meant by squeezing 
the hand? The King (no incompetent authority) told her ‘love.’ ‘Then,’ 
said she, ‘Mr. Montagu. loves me mightily.’ Upon which he was turned 
out.” Yet what woman would dare risk her happiness, or her success 
in business, upon so trivial an advance as this? Even that more signifi- 
cant attention of keeping the hand in a warm, pleasant, lingering custody, 
which is quiet and pointed enough, and so paid as to make it difficult to 
notice favourably, save by a drooping of the eyelids and a more con- 
scious flushing of the cheeks; even this, one knows, is no more to be 
relied upon than is a reed to be leant upon in a tempest. 

What about correspondence? It is so pleasant to write to a woman; 
such an escape-valve for the compressed sentiment, which all'a man’s 
dealings with the world cannot entirely consume, that one ought not to 
clog this delicate interchange of thought and feeling with the responsi- 
bility of being an advance. It is no more than an element of Platonic 
friendship. ‘The German girl, Meta Klopstock, describes the progress 
of her Platonic correspondence with the poet in one of her charming 
letters written in English to Richardson. ‘It was a strong hour,” she 
writes ; “the hour of Klopstock’s departure. He wrote soon after; and 
from that time our correspondence began to be a very diligent one. 
I sincerely believed my love to be friendship. I spoke with my friends 
of nothing but Klopstock, and showed his letters. They raillied me, 
and said I was in love. I raillied them again, and said they must have 
a very friendshipless heart, if they had no idea of friendship to a man 
as well as toa woman. My friends found as much love in Klopstock’s 
letters as in me. I perceived it likewise, but I would not believe it. 
At the last Klopstock said plainly that he loved, and I startled, as for a 
wrong thing. I answered that it was no love, but friendship; we had 
not seen one another enough for love, as if love must have more time 
than friendship !” Richardson himself declares, in his oracular manner, 
“Platonic love is Platonic nonsense ; tis the fly buzzing about the blaze 
till its wings are scorched. Age, old age, and nothing else, must esta- 
blish the barriers of Platonic love.” Yet I wonder how many letters to- 
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night’s post will scatter up and down through the country which shall 
be just as vague and as pointed as Sterne would have them to be? 

“No kissing !” said Gothe’s first love, the little milliner, Gretchen ; 
“no kissing ! that is so vulgar; but let us love, if wecan!” No doubt 
the girl, two years the senior, was laughing at the impassioned boy, yet 
there was a rare refinement in her distaste. Wieland, the German 
novelist, must have been.a sublime lover. He was perfectly convinced 
that love is born with the first sigh, and expires in a certain degree with 
the first kiss. Zimmerman asked the young lady to whom he was 
attached, when it was that Wieland saluted her for the first time? 
“‘ Wieland,” replied the amiable girl, ‘did not kiss my and for the 
first four years of our acquaintance!” Of the same transcendental 
order must have been that Puritan divine who, after a betrothal of 
seven years, asked a blessing and returned thanks over the first kiss, 
and was married shortly afterwards, it is added. These were betrothed 
kisses, it is true; but are there no experimental ones? Down in 
innocent places in the country, where it is rather rural than vulgar? 
The excitement of being kissed unexpectedly is great and rare, for no 
man can take a girl by surprise twice, the memory of a first kiss linger- 
ing in her mind for ever afterwards. ‘There is, let it be confessed 
frankly, a certain kind of triumphant disquietude in having been kissed, 
a grazing of the skin of the conscience, and a tiny sting left in it, which 
gives zest to the stolen caress; but still we say, with Gretchen, ‘‘ No 
kissing; that is so vulgar !” 

Teaching ; the most subtle of all quiet attentions. Sitting side by 
side, with heads almost touching one another, bent above the same 
page; leaves turned over by fingers that cannot help but meet some- 
times ; words in a foreign language shyly echoed by the pupil, who only 
half knows their meaning ; wilful mistakes made to lure the tutor into 
chidings, which need a hundred flatteries to unsay them ; grave digres- 
sions to display the learning of the one and the sweet reverence of the 
other. “Nothing can conduce to a more beautiful union,” says Gothe. 
But after all, does it often conduce to union? There is one question 
which the teacher alone can ask ; the scholar, like a ghost, can only speak 
when the spell of silence is broken, and nine times out of ten he goes 
away, leaving that one question unasked. 

A maiden friend of mine, who has been wooed eleven times, and 
knows a good deal about it, assures me that the only attentions to be 
taken notice of, and relied upon, are those that touch the pocket. 
“When your Platonic friend,” she says, “begins to offer gifts, costly 
according to his means, depend upon it the affair has become a business 
with him, as well as with you.” The American missionary, Judson, 
possessed a valuable watch, which he bestowed in succession before 
marriage upon each of his three wives ; when he offered it to the third 
object of his affections, he stated that it had the desirable property of 
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always returning to him, bringing the beloved wearer with it. Be sure 
the wise and prudent man would never have parted with his watch, 
unless he had been firmly persuaded that he was making a good invest- 
ment, safe to bring him in large and clear returns. When a costly 
offering is laid upon the shrine, the offerer means worship. 

Some men much need Sydney Smith’s reminder of the Deluge, “‘ when 
a great alteration was made in the longevity of mankind. He should 
gaze at Noah, and be brief!” Of all women she is most to be pitied 
who has a slow-paced suitor ; he is worse than aretrograding one. How 
admirable, how prompt, how perfectly satisfactory was the conduct of 
another legendary Puritan, who rode up to the door of the house where 
dwelt the girl of his choice, and having desired her to be called out to 
him, said, without circumlocution, “ Rachel, the Lord hath sent me to 
marry thee!” when the girl answered, with equal promptitude and 
devoutness, “‘ The Lord’s will be done !” 

Once I had the charge of a four-year old laddie, to whom I chattered, 
as women who love children are wont to do, of all things that came into 
my own mind, grave or gay, fun or earnest, fairy tales or Bible histories. 
One afternoon the fancy seized me to teach him the following stanzas, 
which he learned by heart, with that profound gravity, almost amounting 
to gloom, so often shown by children :— 

‘***Tis good to be merry and wise ; 
Tis good to be honest and true ; 
Tis good to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new.” 

“Oh, auntie!” cried the boy, when he had mastered it, “what a pretty 
verse! I should so like to say it with my prayers!” I was too orthodox 
then to consent to that; but very often since I have thought I might 
have done worse than teach him to blend ideas of honesty and truth in 
love with the habit of worship. The knight of olden times vowed 
fidelity to God and his lady. Perfect truth here would be perfect 
wisdom. Love only becomes a business to women after they have 
made some bitter discoveries ; until then it is little less than the religion 
of life to them. Gothe, that prince of philanderers, has given us a 
glimpse of the retribution that overtook him. “I had wounded,” he 
said, ‘‘ the most beautiful heart to its very depths, and the period of a 
gloomy repentance, with the absence of a refreshing love to which I 
had grown accustomed, was most agonizing—nay, unsupportable.” I 
will conclude with some wise counsel from the same Sterne who gives 
so crafty a definition of “small, quiet attentions :’—“ Be open, be 
honest; give yourself for what you are; conceal nothing, varnish nothing; 
and if those weapons will not do, better not conquer at all, than conquer 
for a day ; when the dream is over, and we awake in the morning, it will 
ever be the same story : And it came to pass, behold it was Leah !” 
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THE GRAY MONK. 


NE afternoon, late in September, many years ago, I found myself 
wandering over one of the mountains of the Bernese Oberland, 
without any conception as to the road I should take to reach my hotel 
in the valley beneath. It was a strange predicament to be in. I was 
entirely alone, unaccompanied even by a dog; but I was not dismayed, 
although it was beginning to grow dusk. I wandered on, never meet- 
ing with any human being. It gradually became darker, and the huge 
forms of the snow mountains looked larger and more sharply defined 
against the gray evening sky. The giant Horn was at my back, 
with its glaciers, looking cold and grim, and very indistinct, while the 
top of the mountain was lost in the rapidly increasing volumes of mist 
and vapour. 

Iwas descending a water-course supposed to be dry; but it was not 
really so, the mountain torrents having already begun to swell; in some 
places it was impassable. Evidently I had lost the path. I turned and 
looked around me in some bewilderment. The prospect was not 
exhilarating. To descend into the valley seemed a perilous venture, if 
not an impossible feat, at that late hour; and to spend the night in this 
Alpine solitude sounded better in perspective than it was in reality. 

Suddenly, some feet above me, I discovered through the gloom a 
glimmering light, then another, and a third appeared. These lights 
seemed to me to proceed from some large building, of which I could 
not perceive the faintest outline. I lost no more time in mere sur- 
mises, but sprang up towards the friendly beacons. ‘They seemed to 
recede as I advanced; the ascent became more toilsome, rugged, and 
steep, the path winding painfully, as is the way of these acclivities in 
Switzerland. At length I reached, after another hard climb, an old 
postern-door, almost choked-up with weeds and rubbish. Here I paused 
again, to discover what I could in the dim light. It appeared to be the 
back-entrance to some large building. I struck at the door loudly with 
my staff, but met with no other response than the deep baying of a St. 
Bernard dog. This proved to me that I had found some habitation, 
and I resolved to try and discover its main entrance. Accordingly, I 
skirted a low deep wall sunk in a fosse, and to my great joy, upon 
turning the corner, I came in front of the building. It was evidently 2 
monastery, surrounded by its wall and fosse, long, low, irregularly 
shaped, the great proportion of it hidden in trees. 

I summoned up courage to mount a few moss-eaten stone sters, 
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and gave the large bell as strong a pull as I could. It resounded with 
a solemn peal, startling the air with its vibrations. I had to wait some 
little time before I heard the heavy door unbarred. It gave way with 
a clang, and there appeared the tall figure of a monk, habited in a gray 
dress, with a large white cross upon his breast. I told him my tale in 
French. He understood me, though he replied in Italian, and his 
words were those of welcome. He stated that, whoever I might be, 
I could receive shelter for one night at the monastery of the “ Gray 
Monks:” no weary traveller was ever turned away from these doors. 

I thanked him in the best Italian I could muster, and gratefully fol- 
lowed the direction of his beckoning finger, for I was chilled to the 
very bones, and was, moreover, both hungry and thirsty. My con- 
ductor led me through the porch into a long narrow corridor, which 
evidently ran the whole length of the building, as I could not see the 
other end.of it. By the dismal light of a lamp, hung from the ceiling 
bya chain, I discovered that several doors were ranged on either side 
this passage, and on our way we passed openings revealing flights of 
stone stairs. 

However, I had not time for any extended or accurate observations, 
and we passed these, till my ghostly conductor ushered me into a good 
sized plainly-furnished apartment, made cheerful by a large wood fire, 
that blazed, crackled, and sparkled, in the capacious chimney. The 
furniture consisted of deal settles, and a long table of the same material, 
stretching almost the whole length of the room. Round this table 
were seated about seven or eight monks, habited in gray, the white 
cross standing out conspicuously upon the breast of each. All rose 
upon my entrance, and I was welcomed by the prior, with a grave and 
dignified courtesy almost kingly in its bearing. He invited me to 
warm myself at the fire, while my supper was preparing, in so kind and 
friendly a manner, that I felt at once thoroughly at ease. We soon 
sat down to supper: a plentiful meal, consisting of but two dishes; 
boiled maccaroni and stewed chamois, or goat’s flesh, washed down by 
a flask of pure chablis ; a wine evidently brought out for my special 
use, as none of the monks partook of it. The brethren ate but very 
sparingly, neither did they ever do otherwise, I judged, by their lean 
and meagre countenances. The Prior was the only one who entered 
into conversation with me. I found him a man of remarkable powers 
of mind, and possessing considerable erudition; indeed, he seemed 
to me to be well acquainted with almost every branch of ancient and 
modern learning. 

I find it difficult to describe the outward physique of Father Paul, 
for such was the Prior’s cognomen, though it made the most profound 
impression upon me, Even at this distance of time, I can distinctly 
recall every lineament of that noble countenance, stamped with dignity 
and goodness in every line. The expression of the face was in general 
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melancholy, even sad; but at times a smile of rare beauty, almost 
feminine in its tenderness, illumined his pale features, like a ray of sun- 
shine. His eyes, of a deep, dark blue, lighted up when interested in 
any subject, with an almost unearthly radiance. The contour of the 
nose, chin, and mouth was perfect; while the broad and massive brow 
displayed the splendour of his intellect, and his rare gifts. When my 
eyes met his serious yet kindly glance, I felt at once that I could trust 
him ; and, upon the other hand, he seemed to have some secret, yet 
powerful, attraction towards me. Upon a future day, I learned the 
reason of this. 

After a few hours spent in conversation, Father Paul himself con- 
ducted me to my dormitory. 

Before I retired I had felt a strange shiver run through my frame, and 
began to fear that my exposure to the chill night air, even though for a 
comparatively short time, had given me a severe cold. My fears were 
not groundless. I passed a restless night, slept fitfully, and my dreams 
were a weird, fantastic jumble of my evening’s adventure. I was 
haunted by the countenance of Father Paul, whose benign and striking 
aspect had so impressed me. I woke quite early in the morning, ere 
day dawn, and heard the monks performing their orisons in solemn and 
sepulchral tones, which rose above the roar of the wind; it had been 
an awful night, and the storm had not entirely ceased. 

A few days before, when upon one of my mountaineering expeditions, 
I had slipped down and bruised my shoulder. The injured part now 
gave me such pain that I was quite unable to rise from my bed. Thus 
it seemed I must remain at the monastery for at least some days. I 
felt considerable uneasiness. How would the brethren like such an 
imposition upon their hospitality? These thoughts wearied me, but 
they were soon all dispelled, when Father Paul entered my apartment, 
surprised at: my non-appearance to partake of the breakfast he had 
himself provided forme. He quickly saw the state of the case, and 
proved himself a physician as well as a learned monk ; prescribed for 
me, enjoined rest and quiet, applied a soothing lotion to my sprained 
shoulder, and cheered my somewhat drooping spirits, by telling me 
was not the first wayfarer who had been nursed and tended by the Gray 
Monks. 

Considerably reassured by his kindness, my pain alleviated by his 
remedies, I soon sank into a refreshing sleep. When I woke, the 
autumn sun was high in the heavens. By the end of a week I began 
slowly to recover, but was told by Father Paul I must not think of 
leaving until my health was quite re-established. 

Upon the morning of the eighth day, though I was still weak, I re- 
quested Father Paul to fulfil his promise to show me over the monas- 
tery. He smiled gravely, and replied, “Since it is your wish, my son, 
I will do so. I will first conduct you to the library, where I spend 
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many hours every day. It contains many things of interest. You will 
see that in this monastery we have not been behind-hand in learning 
or cultivation.” 

I found the library a large and well-furnished chamber ; in this respect 
a striking contrast to the rest of the rooms in the monastery. The 
shelves were well stored with books upon almost every subject, and con- 
tained a collection of the rarest and costliest manuscripts in several an- 
cient languages, Splendidly emblazoned and illuminated missals, gor- 
geously bound, and clasped volumes, met my delighted gaze. The good 
Father enjoyed my surprise and rapture over these rare works of art, 
and the time passed delightfully away. At length I became wearied, 
and Father Paul, leading me to the deep embrasure of the windows, 
quietly seated me, and told me to look at the fair prospect without. I 
did so, and involuntarily started back. I had not before seen how 
strikingly the monastery was situated. It was built upon the verge of 2 
precipice. From this window I gazed into a descent of several hundred 
feet. Below, almost invisible, like a thread of liquid silver, rolled what 
was in reality an impetuous mountain torrent, which when swollen by 
the winter rains, rushed at headlong speed down the valley, carrying all 
before it. Beyond, rose the giant Alpine peaks, upon this clear day, 
dazzling and bright with the sun’s rays reflected upon their glaciers and 
snow-fields. I gazed long in deep admiration, searching into the depths 
of the valley until my head became dizzy, and I felt mortified that my 
entire recovery was so long delayed. 

The good Father drew down the blind, to hide the bright glare of the 
noontide sun ; and seating himself beside me, engaged me in conversa- 
tion, and drew out of me the few particulars of my short life. He sighed 
deeply two or three times at its conclusion, and a spasm of pain con- 
tracted his features, while he gazed earnestly into my face, exclaiming, 
“You are so like—so like.” I was much surprised; and Father Paul, 
making an effort to recover himself, said sadly, “ I owe you an explana- 
tion, my son, of my strange remark. You shall have it; but it must be 
a brief one, for it is a subject upon which I cannot trust myself to speak. 
You are the living image of my dear young brother, long since dead! 
He was the only tie that bound me to the world, and when I lost him, 
I took upon me the vows of a monk. Never since then have I left 
these walls. Understand, now, the secret of my sudden love for you. 
My life will die out when you leave this monastery ; yet, go you must, 
as soon as you are able; for it is against our rules to detain any one 
here, unless he has need of our services.” 

We left the library, and the next morning Father Paul conducted me 
over the rest of the monastery. I could not fail to be struck with the 
air of dilapidation and decay it presented. 

“You may well wonder, my son, at what you see,” he remarked, 
noticing my surprise. ‘Your illness has prevented you from hitherto 
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observing what strikes a stranger at once upon entering the monastery 
of the Gray Monks. It is cursed of Heaven,” he continued solemnly, 
“for a deed of treachery and blood, perpetrated by one of the brethren, 
many, many years ago. Since then nothing has prospered here. Re- 
pairs have been commenced, but have always been stopped from some 
cause or other, and now they are never attempted. The building must 
perish, if such is the will of Heaven. In the meantime I will do what 
I can to preserve the library and the collection of rare manuscripts 
intact. No! never again shall this monastery flourish! It is usually 
only those who have committed great crimes who resort hither to a 
life of austerity to expiate them. But do not look upon me as one of 
their number, for though in the sight of Heaven I am as foul a sinner as 
any, yet have I been preserved from open, heinous transgression. It 
is my vocation here to minister to those who have. Hence our strict 
rules, our solitary vigils.” 

I saw the subject was a painful one, and did not choose to pursue it 
further. ‘There was some mystery I longed to fathom, but the time did 
not seem to have arrived ; perhaps before I left I might hear the whole 
story. I resolved upon a harmless subterfuge—to remain a day or two 
longer, and ungratefully declined getting well as soon as I might other- 
wise have done, had I been in a hurry to leave my mountain retreat. 

The monastery consisted of but two stories, as is the case generally 
with buildings erected upon great heights. After exploring the principal 
part, we descended into the main corridor. Looking behind me, I recog- 
nized the door which led to the refectory, and still further off another flight 
of stairs, which appeared to lead into the upper story of the building. I 
had not yet traced the whole of this passage. My guide having left me 
at the library-door, to follow my own devices until the dinner-hour, I 
wandered along, determined to see what was at the extreme end of it. 
After winding about for some distance, I suddenly came to its termina- 
tion ; here it branched out, and became much broader. Upon my left 
hand was a door, which opened into the grounds of the monastery ; to 
my right another flight of stairs, leading to a gallery, which crossed the 
whole width of the passage. At either end of this gallery was a door, 
the one on the right hand, the other on the left. I now heard a soft 
footfall advancing behind, and looking round, a little startled, saw the 
Prior approaching. He said, with some embarrassment, which I could 
not help observing : “‘I heard the direction you took, and remembered 
that I had not showed you the door which leads you to what used to be 
the gardens. They are now hardly worthy of that name ; but you may 
like to explore them.” I also felt confused, thinking he might consider 
me inquisitive, and said, apologetically : 

“ Pardon my curiosity, Father, it seems uncalled for ; but I was not, 
I frankly confess, at this moment thinking of the gardens. I do feel 
interested about yonder gallery ; you did not show it to me. I am fond 
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of exploring.” He turned a shade paler, but replied, in a tone of 
assumed cheerfulness : 

“ Ah! well—that can be left for to-day. Come back with me to 
the library. I have a rare Coptic manuscript to show you.” So he 
allured me away. I forgot everything else for a time when conversing 
with him, and the mysterious gallery passed from my recollection. But 
in the night, as I lay awake, listening to the dismal moaning of the 
wind, to the branches of the trees swaying backwards and forwards, and 
striking against my casement, I again thought of it, and was resolved to 
make one more effort to visit it before my departure. 

The morning dawned, wet and gloomy. “Departure was not to be 
thought of,” the Prior said; and even Fra Giralamo, the brother who 
had opened to me the door of this hospitable abode, echoed, by a faint 
smile, the invitation to remain with them two more days. 

In the evening the Prior informed me that the next day would be a 
strict fast. Every brother, including himself, would pass it upon his 
bare knees, each in his own cell. At first I made up my mind to quit 
the monastery then, as the Prior would not be able to see me the whole 
day ; but upon second thought decided to wait, in hopes of an oppor- 
tunity for exploring the gallery. The Prior had not refused to allow 
me to visit it, though he had not offered to show it to me himself, and 
I was too fearful of being denied to ask him again upon the point. 

How still and deserted the building appeared to me the next morn- 
ing, as my solitary footsteps echoed along the stone corridors! But 
the brethren had not forgotten my breakfast, though each had retired to 
the solitude of his own cell. The rain was still descending in torrents, 
and every mountain was blotted out in a dense mist. However, after 
getting thoroughly warm, and eating a good breakfast, I resolved to lose 
no more time in exploring the mysterious gallery. Accordingly I rose, 
and proceeded to the end of the corridor. All still and deserted, it 
seemed like a house of the dead, the only sounds being the pattering of 
the rain and the lugubrious wailing of the wind, which sounded like 
some unearthly requiem. . 

I had no sooner cast my eyes up to the gallery, than I saw a tall thin 
figure, habited in the dress of the Gray Monks, the large white cross 
standing out very distinctly. He held up a small book before his face, 
which he appeared to be reading. There was no solemn tramp of his 
“sandalled shoon” upon the floor, as he so regularly paced it up and 
down ; a faint rustle of the gray garment was all the sound I heard. 
He was taller and more attenuated than any of the brethren, and his 
nose and chin were sharply defined. I gazed, and discovered that I 
had never yet seen his face. Still I was not much disturbed; perhaps 
he was some lay-brother, in punishment, or performing some vow, and I 
must not intrude upon him. I felt disappointed. I was not, it seemed, 
destined to visit the mysterious gallery. 
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I was just turning to go away, and had cast my eyes once more where 
the monk was walking, when lo! he had vanished. Whither could he 
have gone? I could distinctly see the doors on each side of the gallery, 
which were fast closed, and I felt sure he had not descended the flight 
of stairs, and passed by me. I rubbed my eyes to assure myself I had 
not been dreaming, and looked up again. Neither monk, nor shadow 
of one! I was fairly baffled, and though a strangely cold sensation 
came over me, I cleared the small flight of stairs almost at one bound, 
and found myself standing in the gallery. At the same moment, I 
became conscious of some presence near me—not visible, it is true— 
but I heard the rustle of a garment. I felt decidedly uncomfort- 
able. Yet where was the monk? Had TI really seen him? Could I 
credit the evidence of my own senses? It seemed as if they were 
deceiving me. 

I began to think the whole a delusion. My nerves were weak, per- 
haps, after my illness, but this seemed folly in one who had never 
before known what nerves meant; so I prepared to commence my tour 
of inspection. I tried to open one of the doors—that on my right, as I 
stood with my back to the staircase. There was a rusty key in the lock; 
it turned easily, and I entered. Imagine my disappointment at finding 
a plain, bare, whitewashed apartment, destitute of furniture. I cast a 
hasty glance round to assure myself that no monk was there, and closing 
the door with an exclamation of disgust, proceeded to open the other. 
This was not so easy. For a time it resisted my most strenuous efforts. 
At length, with a dull grating sound, the key turned round in the lock, 
and I entered the room. It exactly resembled the one I had just 
quitted, only that there was a low door just opposite me, evidently 
leading to other apartments. At this instant, I became conscious of 
the same rustling sound I had heard in the gallery, and the shadow 
of a gray monk flitted by me on the wall. Advancing to the low door 
of which I have spoken, I found it ajar, and I did not perceive that it 
opened only from the outside, with a spring-lock. It shut behind me 
with a heavy clang, which must have resounded through the monastery, 
for it was loud enough to waken the “Seven Sleepers.” At the same 
time, a gust of wind drove into my face, for all the loopholes, which 
serving for windows in the corridor, were exposed to the open heavens. 
I walked down the long narrow passage at a slow pace, my progress 
being impeded by blocks of stone and rubbish. At last I came to a 
door to which I administered a vigorous push, and it burst open, admit- 
ting me into a small turret chamber, certainly not more than twelve feet 
round. The light, as in the passage, was admitted through narrow 
slits, many feet above the ground-floor, so that it was but owl-light at 
the best. The furniture of the room consisted of an old worm-eaten 
bedstead, a small wooden table, and a rude settle, upon which lay a 
pewter plate. Evidently, many years ago, this extraordinary apartment 
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had been used as a prison, perhaps for a Vaudois heretic, and remained, 
I supposed, as it had been left by the last tenant. 

Having examined this weird chamber, I prepared to return, a little 
disappointed at the result of my researches, but congratulating myself 
upon the contrast the more cheerful refectory would present to the 
gloomy cell. But when I came to the door at the end of the long 
passage, I could not unfasten it! As I have stated, it had closed 
heavily behind me, and the spring-lock had caught. I was immured in 
this prison, aS’ much confined and unable to stir as my imaginary 
Waldensee! Release till the evening was improbable in the highest 
degree. ‘The brethren were in their separate cells, so would not miss 
me till a late hour, even if then, and my good friend, the Prior, might 
not appear at all, after such a day of penance and mortification. My 
dismay became so great at the prospect of a night spent in this 
dismal place, that I thumped with both my fists upon the hard oaken 
door, barred with clamps of iron; it was quite impervious to my blows, 
and I only succeeded in bruising my hands. At length, worn out with 
my futile efforts, I seated myself upon the stone steps, and fell into an 
unpleasant train of thought. Presently I rose, and slowly retraced my 
steps to the turret-chamber, for it was less cold there. 

All this time, strange to say, I did not think again of the mysterious 
monk ; but as the hours slowly wore away; as it became dusk, and I 
grew faint from want of food, my brain became susceptible of all sorts 
of illusions and phantasms. I began to enter into the feeling of the 
prisoner Bonivard, as he paced the length of his chain, round the stone 
pillar in the rock-hewn dungeons of Chillon. I dozed for a short time 
from sheer weariness and inanition, and passed through many a troubled 
dream, until I awoke with a start, and in the dusk saw the tall figure of 
the gray monk standing in the doorway. He stretched forth a long 
thin finger in the direction where I lay upon the floor of the cell, 
and it seemed to me that he gave a jeering laugh, though I only saw 
his features move. It was too much for my overstrained nerves. I 
gave, I suppose, a piercing cry, and then relapsed into unconsciousness. 
I remembered nothing more until I was aroused by a human hand 
clasping my own, and human tears falling upon my cheek. At the 
same time I heard tones exclaiming, ‘Oh! my son! my son! must 
you also fall a victim in this accursed spot? Does the blood of the 
murdered one still cry out for vengeance? Oh! any vengeance but 
this! Spare yet the living image of my beloved one !” 

At these violent, yet passionate words, I became thoroughly aroused, 
and looking up, found I was supported in the arms of the Prior, and 
that my head was resting on his shoulder. His eyes were full of 
tears as he met my glance, but he seemed ashamed of his emotion, and 
said in calmer tones: ‘ My instinct guided me hither; I missed you 
when I came into the refectory to wish you good-night, I repaired to 
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your dormitory, as I knew you were to depart on the morrow. I wished 
to say a few parting words to one I may never meet again in this world. 
You were not there: a suspicion flashed into my mind—whether an 
inspiration or not, I cannot tell—that you were in these chambers. I 
knew you to be enterprising, courageous, and a little curious,”—here he 
smiled, ‘ Had you known all about these apartments, you would have 
required more courage still. But now you must have some refreshment.” 
So saying, he arose, and led me gently from the cell. -I was glad 
enough to leave it, and enjoy a good meal in the more cheerful 
refectory. Before I left, the next day, I gleaned the following nar- 
rative from Father Paul, whose tender care of me had been unremit- 
ting during my whole sojourn in the monastery, and had _ been re- 
doubled, if that were possible, since my unlucky escapade in the turret- 
chamber. 

About two hundred years ago, the Monastery of the Gray Monks was 
a rich and flourishing demesne. Many of the lands lying in the valley 
below belonged to them. All the building, now so rapidly hastening to 
decay, was then in perfect repair. The monastery was inhabited by 
forty or fifty monks. The rules of their order were strict, but upon the 
whole, the brethren contrived to live a comfortable, not to say a jolly 
life. 

These were stormy times in Europe, and the Vaudois valleys were 
overrun by the soldiers of the Pope, engaged in their cruel work of pil- 
laging, murdering, and exterminating the defenceless inhabitants, who 
had dared to adopt what were then considered principles of the most 
damnable heresy. Rumours of what was being done in the Piedmontese 
valleys travelled but slowly to other parts of Switzerland, and to the 
almost inaccessible fastnesses of the Bernese Oberland. At length the 
news came, and different views were expressed by the brethren about 
these deeds of violence and blood. About this time a poor wandering 
traveller was found ncarly frozen to death outside the walls of the monas- 
tery. It was the custom then, as now, for the monks to extend a help- 
ing hand to wayfarers of this kind. The man was brought inside these 
walls, from which he was destined never again to depart alive. Every 
restorative was applied to him ; he was kindly and carefully tended, till 
health and strength returned. No one knew who he was; he avoided 
carefully giving any information about himself, but he appeared very 
unwilling to leave such comfortable quarters. At length one of the 
monks, Brother Ambrose, discovered, from a few words dropped inad- 
vertently, that the stranger was a Vaudois pastor, who had thus far 
evaded the fury of his persecutors, and had nearly perished upon this 
Alpine height. Brother Ambrose concealed the triumphant rage with 
which this discovery filled him, and upon the poor man (horror-stricken 
at the secret being known) throwing himself upon his mercy, the per- 
jured. wretch promised not to betray him. Brother Ambrose was a furious 
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bigot. Here was an opportunity of finishing the career, and that speedily 
of this poor hunted one. He had always longed to be engaged in the 
glorious work of despatching heretics. 

Upon extorting all he could out of the poor pastor by cajolery and 
flattery, he went and repeated all to the pious Father Jerome. 

Fortunately for the Vaudois, Father Jerome was a merciful man, and 
though annoyed at harbouring a heretic, he began to take an interest in 
the poor wayfarer. He cast about in his mind how to reconcile his duty 
to his Church, and his desire to be compassionate to the guest whom he 
had protected. He desired to prevent the Vaudois going at large, which 
was to ensure his destruction, while he punished his heresy in some way. 
After revolving the subject a great deal in his mind, he hit upon a plan, 
which was forthwith put into execution, with the consent of all the 
monks in full conclave, with, indeed, the feigned consent of Brother 
Ambrose. The Vaudois was incarcerated in the turret-chamber of the 
north tower, and forbidden to leave it upon any pretext whatever. The 
spring-door would effectually preclude his escape, even if he felt inclined 
to make the attempt; but he was not very likely to be anxious to leave 
so safe and quiet a retreat. In that cell some weeks glided by. The 
monks took it by turns to attend upon him; all were mercifully inclined 
towards him, excepting Brother Ambrose. He was the Judas of the 
band, and this mild treatment of the Vaudois pastor filled him with rage 
and bitter spite. Having no means of communicating with the perse- 
cutors of the Waldenses, he resolved to take the matter into his own 
hands, and to wreak his vengeance upon his unoffending victim. One 
day, when it was his turn to attend upon the prisoner, he murdered him 
in his cell, then dragged the body down the long passage, which has 
been described, through the first chamber, along the gallery into the 
garden, buried it in a deep grave at the bottom of the fosse, then dry as 
it is now, and where the remains were discovered long years afterwards. 
No one suspected him of such murderous intent ; the deed was done 
at night, cleverly planned, and skilfully executed. He returned to the 
empty cell, removed all traces of his guilt, excepting a few spots of blood 
which still remain. He then gave out that the Vaudois had escaped, 
the spring-door having inadvertently been left open. Thestory was too 
unlikely to be believed; but though Brother Ambrose was suspected of 
foul play, his guilt could not be proved. Deeds of violence were more 
common in those days than now, and no strict search or inquiry was 
made into the matter. 

At length the remorse of the wretched man became so deep that he 
told the whole story to his father-confessor, imploring absolution for 
his crime, and further requesting him to divulge the hateful secret to 
the Prior. This was done, and Brother Ambrose was sentenced to be 
confined in the same cell in which he had murdered the Vaudois. A 
terrible punishment surely, where the horrible memento of his crime 
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would for ever rise up before him. He soon died, wasting away with 
anguish and remorse, That part of the monastery has ever since been 
haunted by his uneasy spirit ; but it only comes about the time of year 
the murder was committed, namely, the 3oth of October. Brother 
Ambrose regularly appears then, sometimes a day or two before and 
after that date, and until the monastery crumbles into dust the spirit of 
the perjured traitor will be the curse of its inmates. 

Such was the substance of the story I heard from the lips of Father 
Paul. I again implored him to leave the hateful building with me, but 
he steadily refused. ‘Nay, my son,” he said; “here must I end my 
days. I must bear my portion of the curse. I must still minister to 
sin-stricken souls, It is for the glory of God! Perhaps some day He 
may remove the curse. As for you, my dear son,” tenderly laying his 
hand upon my head, “ return to the world I have left ; seek not monas- 
tic seclusion, it is not your vocation. May Heaven’s choicest blessings 
attend you every step of the way! And then some day,” raising his 
eyes devoutly to heaven, while an expression of rapture lighted up his 
pale and wasted features to more than earthly beauty, “yes! one day 
we shall meet again, in the presence of the Great Father Himself, the 
miseries of this life over for ever and for ever.” 

We then parted, each with an indescribable emotion of pain—how 
bitter upon the part of the Prior, was known only to himself. As for 
me, though young and buoyant, “I sorrowed to think I should see his 
face no more.” 

My memory pictures him now, through the long vista of twenty- 
seven years, as he stood watching me, going down the mountain, back 
into the world from which he was cut off; separated for ever from all 
converse with his kind, and from all the sweet amenities of social life. 
He stood there, at the monastery gates, his deep-blue eyes straining 
their yearning gaze after me, as I slowly continued the laborious 
descent; his arms crossed over his breast, his long gray garments 
streaming in the wind. 


The Gray Monk. C Xpel's soon” 
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OUR LOG-BOOK. 


NE of the present writer’s most pleasant remembrances is of an 

old Scotch nurse, with wrinkled face, high cheek-bones, low, 
broad brow, and large, kindly, keen gray eyes, which seemed to look into 
every object on which they fell. Nanny had known troubles—they had 
come “not singly, but in battalions”—but few knew of these from 
herself. The complaints and constantly-recurring tirades against the 
world and against individuals who had chanced to offend, which she 
was incessantly hearing among her fellow-servants and neighbours, drew 
from her no sympathy, scarce awakened a spark of interest. Invariably 
she dismissed the matter with the remark, “‘It taks a’ kinds o’ fouk 
to mak’ a world.” And what is so true of life, that a conscious 
or unconscious perception of it is absolutely necessary to any- 
thing like tolerant insight, is still more true of the novel—a kind of 
clarified reflection of life, in which, through the development of 
faithful types, life in its essential meanings should be brought closer to 
‘our emotional being than it can ever be by a survey of reality. To 
feel vicariously is the highest attainment of man, and by the very 
necessity he is under of interesting us, the novelist must, perforce, aim 
at making his reader do this. “It taks a’ kinds o’ fouk to mak’ a 
novel.” But there is one condition. No character should be there on és 
own account, but only for the sake of all the others. Goodness, in its 
concrete form—character—by its very essence, exists and works for 
others ; and hence it is that, being the very opposite, badness only 
exists for the sake of goodness. Generally speaking, women’s instinc- 
tive perceptions of this truth are clearer, more powerful than those of 
men ; and this may form one element in their success as novelists. At 
all events, it is not too much to say that in most cases when women 
have, as authors, sought to destroy all traces of their sex, they have 
consciously aimed at reflecting a view of life, and exhibiting a mode of 
treatment behind which is a base of fatalistic intellectualism. But 
enough : we are to speak of the recent novels of three ladies; and by 
way of further preparation only one word seems necessary. 

As a faithful writer of fiction only values character in as far as it 
reveals that type which stands on the line parting real from ideal, 
visible from invisible, with varied relations to both worlds, separate 
works will thus only be partial expressions or revelations of unconscious 
spiritual insight. No man can absolutely express all he means; 
hence the strong temptation to transform real things into symbols 
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arbitrarily carrying a fuller volume of meaning than they do in them- 
selves ; but just in the degree the poet or novelist does t:.is, he becomes 
a teacher instead of a creator. The symbols ever tend to stand more 
and more separate and by themselves in the very measure they are mul- 
tiplied—to become hieroglyphic, in fact ; while the more the true artist 
multiplies his types, they are the more united in mutual interpreta- 
tion. Hence the duty laid on the critic not merely to criticize single 
points, but to have regard to the spirit of the whole; and always, 
in the case of a writer who has produced many works, to try to read 
the one through the other: they are mutually interpreting, as are the 
varied characters in each work. “Charlotte Burney,” for instance, 
would perhaps, at first glance, give a careless reader the idea that it 
was written by an enthusiast in art, gifted with ready mind and fine 
taste, who, in a little of a dilettante spirit, had travelled about a good deal, 
seen much of artists, and, in reaction against circumstances, taken 
rather a dislike to a certain order of middle-class society. But though 
this has been done, it is somewhat short-sighted and unjust. When 
we remember the quiet, incisive force and patient, steady insight 
of “A Bad Beginning,” and the masterly grasp of widely-contrasted 
characters in “ Hester Kirton,” we get some new light by which to read 
the later work. ‘Hester Kirton” is one of the finest novels we have 
read for long. With the exception of George Eliot, Miss Thackeray, 
and parts of Mrs. Oliphant’s “ Agnes”—of whom, by the bye, ‘“ Hester 
Kirton” occasionally reminds us, though radically different in concep- 
tion, and certainly superior in respect of clear, decided artistic pre- 
sentation—we have not had recently from any lady more steady, faith- 
ful, and sustainedly-elaborate character-painting than is to be found 
in “Hester Kirton.” The situations, too, are most effectively 
chosen, though a clear simplicity obtains throughout; and, as a whole, 
the novel gives the impression of most masterly skill in analysis, 
combined with that light gracefulness of movement which imparts 
such a charm to women’s novels, yet which is seldom found asso- 
ciated with dramatic power. ‘There are no deep-cut lines of plot in 
“Hester Kirton,” and it is possible hurried readers would miss many 
beauties ; but no one reading with the least thought could fail to per- 
ceive power in the development of Hester’s nature: the shy reserve 
veiling still deeps which—once quickened by a sense of ignorance out 
of that “animalism” which Hegel says Paradise must have been— 
rose, and, like the mystic well in Tennyson’s Idylls, calm to all else, 
stirred wildly round the sword’s point, if but touched. Then Old 
Kirton, and Mr. Hallam, and Lucy, and Biz were quite distinct, typical, 
and unforgettable characters. Now, the remembrance of all this mace 
us pause before declaring “Charlotte Burney” a mere dilettante novel. 
We knew that Mrs. Macquoid could do other and higher work than 
write clever artists’ talk, and we glanced at the novel a second time ere 
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we wrote aword. And we must give it as our impression that, though 
special technicalities are always unadvisable in a work of fiction, and 
should be used sparingly, Mrs. Macquoid has here used them with dra- 
matic skill and aim. Michael Sharpe views art differently from Henry 
Kingsley, and in their talk of art we get glimpses of character which, 
lightly dwelt on, disentangle themselves, though almost imperceptibly, 
in their relations with the two sisters Burney. Mrs. Macquoid has, 
_ however, in our opinion, to some extent erred in not giving her story a 
wider interest. It moves pretty much round and round in one little 
circle which advances as it circles, but too softly and steadily to satisfy 
the large novel-reading public. The relation in which Matthew Sharpe’s 
stepmother stands to Mrs. Rumbold is perceived from the very first, and 
the interest suffers a little from the fact of the story turning so much upon 
an improbability. That Mrs. Rumbold, who had fled from a friend’s 
house because of Mr. Prendergast’s presence there, should at once admit 
him to her confidence when she meets him abroad, is not likely, to say 
the least, unless something powerful had been plainly made to act on 
poor, vulgar Mrs. Rumbold’s hopes or fears. ‘‘ Be bold, be bold,” is as 
good advice here as elsewhere. Mrs. Macquoid would, perhaps, have 
succeeded better had she mixed a little more mystery and wickedness 
in her improbabilities. But “ Charlotte Burney ” is a good novel, though 
altogether of a lighter texture than her former ones. It must, in fact, be 
viewed as an experiment, which we are sure Mrs. Macquoid has profited 
by, if we may judge from short stories, which have more recently ap- 
peared in the Magazines. We hope soon to meet her again on broader 
and surer ground than she has traversed in “Charlotte Burney.” 
“Grace’s Fortune” has this resemblance to “Charlotte Burney,” 
that wickedness is not, after the fashion of the new school, presented 
for its own sake, made much of, tricked out, and gloated over. These 
writers never forget what is due to English gentlewomen. Both regard 
bad people somewhat as Mr. Sutherland Edwards makes the Russian 
General regard the spy. ‘“‘ Boutkovitch,” says he, “is an animal, an 
insect—whatever you please; he is a necessary evil.” Both writers, 
therefore, try to get rid of positive badness. Of both it may be said, that 
their novels would have been better had the central interest been deep- 
ened by the action of evil disturbing a little more the circle of conven- 
tional arrangement, even to sufficiently justify virtue and goodness in the 
proper trial of them. Thoughtful readers of this novel, we fear, will feel that 
that circumstances were scarcely sufficient to justify Grace’s great sacri- 
fice of the man she loved, and that the author most unguardedly made 
Grace half needlessly sacrifice herself. But “Grace’s Fortune” dis- 
plays talent, good taste, large knowledge of society, and its chief fault 
is more than redeemed by an exquisite fluent tenderness, and a delicate 
womanly reserve, which is most welcome in these days. Great dramatic 
power is certainly not shown in “Grace’s Fortune,” but there is a keen 
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sense of reality and fitness, which has enabled the writer to maintain 
clear lines of character. There are fine bits of description ; the situations 
are natural, and the dialogue is free and unencumbered—nay, it is even 
here and there keen and trenchant, with a genuine smack of society 
in it. Mrs. Macquoid has keener analysis, and can freely traverse 
a wider circle of character ; but the works of both are properly reactions 
against the sensational school, and sometimes, through fear of affinity 
with them, both writers sacrifice overmuch to simplicity of motive. 

Miss Thackeray, whose novels we have just carefully re-read, differs 
from these writers, inasmuch as she never consciously sacrifices anything 
in the same way. Her novels stand in-somewhat the same relation to 
prose fiction as Browning’s ‘‘ Dramatic Lyrics” do to common acting- 
plays. They are confessions; and would sometimes pain us with a 
little feeling of unreserve, were it not that her calm, steady mode of 
treatment carries with it a dramatic justification. “The lyrical note, 
liquid and clear, sounds through the whole, and it gets strange resonance 
in echo back from a strange fatefulness in the distance, yet always near, 
moving like an awful thunder-cloud over the clear serenity of the 
landscape. ‘The play of subtle, helpless, self-absorbed emotion against 
the hard front of adverse facts, narrowing coldly in upon it as it becomes 
more keen, is what Miss Thackeray specially succeeds in depicting. A 
character is made to speak to us out of an element of doom, and 
this element, faithfully perceived as a strange mysterious fact of life, 
gives a reasonable colouring to much (just as in the Greek plays) which, 
dissevered in the least from that vital root, would distract and displease. 
However much certain theological minds may try to explain away the 
fatalistic idea as a mode of thought, it returns ever in awfulest forms as 
an element of life ; and will therefore constantly re-appear in art, when- 
ever we find a really original artist. This is the critical justification of 
the strange history of Elizabeth Gilmour, whatever exception may fall to 
be made respecting separate details, and also of the touching life of the 
noble peasant Reine, doomed to a sphere to which she seems all so 
foreign. That the world is full of such disharmony between nature and 
circumstances, between the soul and the atmosphere in which it is cast, 
has.in all times struck thoughtful minds with pathetic and mysterious 
wonder. So has it struck Miss Thackeray, only she is just, perhaps, a 
little too absorbed in the idea; for if the Greeks had their relief in 
healthful delight in Nature, is it not possible to us to have our relief 
also? Miss Thackeray, so far following her gifted father, is a reaction, 
partially against the sentimentalists, partly against the unrelieved sim- 
plicity of the anti-sensationalists; and her only fault is, that she is a 
little too conscious of all this. But she is decidedly a quiet force in 
current fiction. 
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